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INTRODUCTORY PREFACE. 



Mr Alexander Murdoch requests me to write a few words of 

recommendatory Preface to his volume of Poems. This I do with 

pleasure. He is one of our best recent recruits to the school of 

Poets who went by the name of the " Whistlebinkie School," 

many of whom were real accessions to the list of our genuine 

Scottish Minstrels. Most of them, indeed, might never have 

tuned their lyres at all but for Burns, but still they were not 

slavish imitators of the Ayrshire Poet ; and, working in the same 

exhaustless mine of Scottish customs, character, and scenery, they 

have brought out a great deal that is new and valuable. The 

imitators of Pope found themselves in a vacuum — they might have 

the style and even some of the genius, but they had no new 

manners or phases of character to describe in England. It was 

used up completely, and hence, while some degenerated into mere 

twaddle and sound. Goldsmith, the best of them, had to go to 

Ireland, in his " Deserted Village," and to the Continent, in his 

" Traveller," in search of new matter for his muse. But Scotland, 

till Bums arose, 

"Lay like some unheard-of Isle 

Ayont Magellan." 

And even after what he and Scott and Gait and Wilson did for 
its discovery and disinterment, there remained a great deal to do, 
and our Westland bards and Scottish novelists have not even yet 
exhausted its rough and fineless riches. 

A great deal of true Scottish raciness is to be found in Mr 
Murdoch's verses. The first poem which I remember perusing 
when it first appeared is entitled the " Laird's Lykewake," and in 
part fulfils what had long been a cherished ideal of ours — the 
poetry and interest of a Lykewake. We remember well wheiv 
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that cuiions old Scottisli custom was in full vogue, and was 
observed in respectable as well as poor houses, and have been 
present at one or two celebrations of it. There was a strange 
combination of elements in its observance, which gave it a weird 
and eery aspect, half ludicrous and half terrible. In a corner of 
the room reposed the cold corpse of what had been perhaps the 
day before an eminent preacher of the Gospel, who had died full 
of vigour, although at his grand climacteric, of a very short and 
alarming illness ; or else of some young and promising individual 
who had perished of a wasting disease, with the salt on his breast, 
and a heart-heard whisper so stilly low, which seemed to say, " It 
is for ever." In the centre of the table, which stood in the middle 
of the room, stood a giant bottle of smuggled whisky, flanked by 
oatcakes and a kebbock. Stationed around the room were a variety 
of persons, young and old, grave and gay; here a solemn elder 
quoting texts of Scripture, at first in a clear unembarrassed tone, 
by-and-bye with a slight hiccup, as the aqua did its ofiice, and the 
morning light was approaching ; and there a professed jester — the 
jester of the village, a stocking-weaver to trade — ^with a demure, 
hypocritical air in his waggish features, which by-and-bye, under 
the same genial influence, warmed and waukened till his every 
word was a quip, and his every sentence a droll story, and the 
room, the bottle, the guests, and the bed on which the corpse was 
lying, shook with unextinguishable laughter ; and yonder a boy of 
thirteen, who, between the sorrowful' feelings awakened by the 
recent death and the sight of his father's body, and the ludicrous 
emotions started by the strange stories, became a mere pendulum 
between a smile and tear, and found his only relief in looking out, 
from time to time, on the night, and seeing the Great Bear slowly 
lifting up his mighty stature toward the zenith, and by-and-bye 
the first peep of the late October dawning tinging the eastern 
horizon and unshadowing the northern mountains. It was strange 
how the awe at first felt in the presence of a corpse, and the 
superstitious dread of some lest demons should snatch it away, and 
the love and sorrow for the departed, gradually yielded to the 
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other extreme of mirth, even as of all dinners that succeeding a 

funeral is often the most redolent of laughter. Such a thing of 

shreds and patches, of contradictions and sharp contrasts, is 

Human !N'ature, and such a unique discovery of human nature 

was a "Scottish Lykewake." Mr Murdoch's poem, the "Lyke- 

wake," if not quite up to the mark of a subject worthy of a 

Shakespeare or Burns, is a very clever production, and some of 

its tales, besides being entertaining, contain touches of genius. 

There is a spirited poem on "Drumclog," in the style of 

Macaulay's " Lays of the Eoundheads." Better than this is the 

" Midnight Forge," reminding us somewhat of Samuel Fergusson's 

massive " Forging of the Anchor." The following lines deserve 

quotation : — 

" Bring out the molten monster, then, he's ready, he's aglow. 
And force his sides to battle with the steam god's crushinfir blow ; 
Hang on the cranes ! heave out the chains ! the white mass swings in air ; 
Heavens ! what a scorching heat he casts, and what a blinding glare. 
As white as seething foam he glows, and every bursting pore 
Throbs with the fevered blood of fire, and spouts the molten gore. 
O ! in the sturdy olden days of foray and of fight. 
When frequent in our Scottish hills arose the beacon light. 
Had such another molten mass as this been lifted high, 
Its gleaming terrors would have scared the white stars from the sky. 



Flashed down a gray and angry glare on startled crag and lawn. 
Disturbing the wild eagles' sleep with dreams of early dawn 
Aroused the burgher of the town, the shepherd of the glen, 



Disturbing the wild eagles' sleep with dreams of early dawn ; 
Aroused the burgher of the town, the shepherd of the glen, 
And put the sword-hilts in the grasp of roughly honest men." 

In his " Miscellaneous Poems and Sonnets" Mr Murdoch 
seems to say, " Paulla majora canamasr These poems are in 
English, and written with more effort and elaboration than his 
Scotch verses. And such poems as **The Poet*s Mission," 
" Behold the Man !" " John Bunyan in Prison," and his very 
striking strain entitled a " Hymn to the Stars," written at mid- 
night in Glencoe, must be attractive to a class of readers who may 
care less for his " Kirs'nen o' the Bairn," or " When ^the Bairns 
are laid in Sleep." It says much, however, for the versatility of 
the Poet's powers that he has written poems of nearly equal merit 
in both languages, although we, for our part, prefer his English 
verses. The first two stanzas of the *' Hymn to the Stars" strike 
us as almost sublime. 
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Very notable, also, are his poems of kindred purpose and 
power, entitled " Eobert Burns," and the " Bums Statue," which are 
sure to be read with peculiar interest in this year of grace 1877, 
when the Glasgow working men have done such honour to them- 
selves and their city in erecting a Statue to the Poet, contributed 
to in shillings, and where every shilling implied self-sacrifice. 
These two poems we might quote, but the book containing them 
is already in our readers' hands, who will see in Mr Murdoch's 
strong chisel 

" A brawny peasant, mired with clay, and rough with honest toil ; 
A ploughman striaing manfully across the furrowed soil ; 
The sunlight on his bare bold brow, and in his heaving breast 
The lion leap and flash of song that robbed him of his rest." 

In tenderer and more pathetic strains his " By a Poet's Grave" 
mourns over the fate of a hapless son of genius — the late James 
Macfarlane, of whose collected poems we are glad to learn that an 
edition has been promised by Mr H. Buchanan MThail, of 
Glasgow, an early friend of the Poet's, and in whose family lair the 
neglected and unfortunate bard now sleeps. 

Had space permitted we might have mentioned as very good in 
a different style the "Eent Day," "That Bates a'," " Blythe 
Johnny Maut," " Plittin' Day," "The Hoose Takin';" and 
in another style still " Expiation," and " Alpine, the King 
Slayer." But our purpose is now accomplished in recommending 
Mr Murdoch's book as one of great and varied merit. It is 
quite evident that the book has faults, and would be greatly 
improved by a little more labor limce. But what gratifies us most 
about it is that we think we see marks of distinct growth and 
advancement, and that the Author is writing a great deal better 
since his first poems appeared, and we entertain high hopes — on 
the condition of his writing better and better still — as to his future 
career. 

GEOEGE GILEILLAK. 

Dundee, 25th January 1877. 
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THE LAIRD'S LYKEWAKE. 



|HE rose-licht o' my younger time 
Lies roun* me like a glow o* rhyme; 
My heart is f u' o* memories auld, 
And sunny dreams o' Westerfaifld : — 

Auld Westerfauld, where uncle Wattie, 
The Laird, beside the lum-cheek s£Lt aye, 
An' tell'd to a' the household roun* 
The last news o* the borough-toon — 

Hoo cattle shows and markets gangit, 
And wha was deid, and wha was hangit ; 
Wha's yarn was bocht, what wabs were clickin*, 
And wha wias Fortune's foot-ba kickin* ; 

What price the tautties noo were bringin'. 
And whether trade was brisk or hingin'; 
The latest cadger's new-lows'd crack — 
As big's the bundle on his back ; 

What business folks had got to say. 
And wha had rumbl'd doon the brAe ; 
And hoo, 'tween Criffel hills and Stirling, 
The wheel o' kintra life was whirlilA*. 

Sic cracks as these were nichtly tauld 
In uncle Wat's o' Westerfauld; 
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Wi' ither idle clesh-ma-clash, 
Wad only gie the reader fash. 

Blythe Westerfauld in these auld days 
Stood gey far np the Cathkin braes ; 
A farm-steid fu' o' kintra stir, 
Wi' acres braid o* rig and fur ; 

Snug-placed, besouth a hillside scaur, 
It safely bode the wintry war ; 
And heard unharmed the norland breeze 
Wrestlin' the wildly swaying trees. 

But when the simmer's win*s blew fair. 
The peace o' Nature's heart was there — 
The silence o' the growin* wheat. 
The lintie in its low retreat : 

The distant smiddy's heartsome clang, 
The runnin' burn's incessant sang, 
The rude mirth o' the sun-burnt swains, 
The rumble o' the roadside wains : 

The lark, lost in the cloudless blue, 
The loud wail o' the wild curlew. 
The cattle lowin* on the leas. 
The murmurous music of the trees : 

Bright dawns, fair noons, and sunset falls. 
By huts and ruined castle walls, 
iN'oiseless, as when o'er fields of grass 
The feet of fabled oreads pass. 

Half-hid amid ancestral trees, 
Touched by the odour-breathing breeze, 
Fair Castlemilk at hand appears, 
\ Eing'd with the sunsets of the years. 

There Mary, ere her fate was seal'd 
On Langside's lost but gaUant field, 
The niglit before the battle slept. 
And brief faith with her Queenship kept. 
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Still stands the thorn upon the height 
Where Mary watch'd the broken %ht, 
And saw her blood-stain*d Cause and Crown 
Before the Eegent's pikes go down. 

But range the Cathkin's breezy breast, 
And, lo ! in yellow sunshine drest, 
The mazy Clyde, outspread for miles, 
With Glasgow's million'd stalks and tiles. 

Uprear'd upon a hill of rocks, 

Behold the giant form of Knox ; 

His arm uplifted in rebuke — 

That arm 'neath which the nation shook ; 

The eye that neither swerv'd nor quail'd, 
The heart with more than armour mail'd ; 
The fearless soul that boldly smote 
Priest-bondage to the death, God wot ! 

And with the simple faith of Christ, 
Kept holy and abiding tryst ; 
And still, in solemn stone and lime, 
Frowns on the City's roar of crime. 

Exalt his name ! — the valiant heart — 
Who acted well the Christian's part ; 
Who oft, as in the lion's jaws. 
With " dag and dagger" threatened was. 

And, lying at the feet of him, 
The old Cathedral, grand and grim, 
Whose solemn aisles and grey old walls 
The clasp of centuries enthralls. 

By sculptur'd shaft and altar stair 
The monks of old have worshipped there ; 
There, warlike Cromwell, helm'd and glaived, 
The scowl of hostile eyes has braved. 

Oft with war's wild and wild'ring clang 
These solemn-arching aisles have rang ; 
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Where now the kneeling form is seen, 
The spur and booted step hath been. 

But now no more for crowns or creeds 
The rough old heart of Scotland bleeds ; 
Her people, knitted mind to mind. 
The golden chains of commerce bind. 

But see, faint-imaged on the eye. 
The old Cross-steeple spears the sky ; 
Around its base the roar of life — 
The throb and surge of business strife ; 

The battle-field of trade and arts, 
The wrestling ground of brains and hearts ; 
The thronged arena, chariot-rolFd, 
"Where thousands crowd the race for gdd; 

Enter the ring ! the bare-brow*d fight 
Awaits thee, close with all thy might ; 
The thrilling toil of war's wild bliss 
Claims guerdon less divine than thisk 

The blissful ease of calm retreats 
May yield the soul inglorious sweets ; 
But noblerbeats the heart that dares^ 
The thunder of loui* streets and squaros; 

Glasgow ! my native city ! thou- 
That wear'st the sweat-<iops on thy brow ; 
With bare chest heaving like the sea, 
How shall I fitly image thee 1 — 

Thou giant athlete of the West, 
Whose lungs of fire find never rest. 
Where Labour, in the lanes and streets, 
His roar of daily toil repeats ; 

And in the mighty yards and docks 

Makes prayer to heaven with hammer strokes ; 

And on the ocean's heaving swell 

Floats ships that bridge the wide seas w«ll ; 
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Builds, with a Samson arm of power, 
The arch of iron bridge and tower ; 
And plants long leagues of rail that fe^.d 
The gleaming engine's restless speed : 

Listen ! the tumult takes thine ear, 
All the thronged noonday ye may hear 
The stones and riven air repeat 
The eljb and flow of human feet. 

Dun Evening, and the purple West 
Stills Toil's high tumult into rest. 
Save where, by midnight fire and forge, 
Bare arms the thunderous hammer urge. 

Thence all the night, as in a dream 
Of ruin'd suns, the spectral gleam 
Of glaring furnace-fires makes red 
The dusky stretch of clouds overhead. 

A hundred mouths of chequered light 
Flouting the starry front of night, 
And hustling all the dreamy skies 
With Labour's smoke-blurr'd panoplies. 

But when the Dawn's swift wheels of light 
Have ridden down the clouds of Night, 
Ascend the Cathkin's brow, and greet 
The City silent at your feet ; 

Or northwards stretch the eye to where 
The hills of Lennox, broad and bare 
(Whose base the Eoman footsteps barred), 
Uplift their foreheads, thunder-scarred. 

Thence, farther north, Benledi shrouds 
His shoulders with the drifting clouds ; 
With other vassal hills that throw 
Their shadows round his base below. 

O'er chequer'd lands of holm and ^ange 
Eastward for miles the eye may range, 
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To where, against the arching skies, 
The castle towers of BothweU rise : 

Those giant walls that still sublime . 
Eesist the wasting touch of time ; 
0*er-ived with the sombre haze 
And rude romance of fighting days ; 

Within whose courtyards frequent gleam'd 
The helms of warriors foray seam'd, 
As home-rein'd steeds were proudly spurr'd 
Across the drawbridge, battle-blurred. 

And, dim descried, the Pentlands drear 
Their hazy miles of hill uprear ; 
With Arthur's Seat, whose rounded rim 
The distance dareth, dusk and dim. 

But saftly. Muse ! the flicht divine 
Is no for hamely wings like thine ; 
However the great their lyres may twang, 
Keep thou the canny side o* sang. 

Now to my theme ! iN'ovember's blast 
The drumlie skies had wide o'ercast ; 
The ploughman and his useful graith 
For days were oot o' harness baith. 

The win*s were ravin* owre the braes, 
As whyles they will in wintry days ; 
An' theekit stacks, the bangster blast 
Had shaken, as 'twad them owre-cast. 

A chill lay on the wetted yird. 
An*, on the vacant moorlands heard, 
The curlew's melancholy cry 
Made lonelier the lonely sky. 

But mirker clouds had dimmed our eyes, 
An* bleaker than the cheerless skies. 
The hearth and hearts 6* Westerfauld 
By sorrow's clammy touch made cauld : — 
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Death had at last his claim insisted — 
Auld uncle Wat was deid and kisted ; 
Than whom few folks amang the leevin 
Had better richt to arle heaven. 

Anld uncle Wat, the kindly Laird, 
Death micht hae thocht a wee an' spared ; 
His ranks were surely scant o* worth 
When he harl'd Wattie yont the earth. 

The heart-hreath'd prayer may step between, 
An' the last partin' blin' the een, 
But, come the summons, richt or wrang 
The best an' brichtest baith maun gang. 

Blythe, honest- hearted uncle Wattie, 
The chair's noo empty where he sat aye ; 
An' wantin' him warl's win's blftw cauld 
Across the hearth o' Westerfauld. 

The head, white wi' the snaws o' time. 
The heart, as rich an' warm as rhyme, 
The furrow'd face, redeem'd by smiles. 
The genial crack that ran for miles ; 

The rustic laugh that rose in flood, 
An' storm'd the heart wi* joyous blood ; 
The plaided hap o' auld-warl' ways, 
The leisure o' the langsyne days — 

These a' were his, the genial Laird, 
An' mony a dull hour he repair'd ; 
The wecht o' years his step micht bend — 
His heart was sunshine to the end. 

Thus, on the sad day he was kisted, 
A wheen o' his jamb freen's insisted 
That they'd come stappin' yont that nicht, 
An' baud the crack till mornin' licht. 

Amang them, wast cam' Pate Powsowdie, 
The deil for drams an' coggit crowdie ; 
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The dominie, a Latin dabster ; 

An* Wattie "Withershins, the wabster ; 

Auld blacksmith Kab, the jee-e*ed blinker— 
' A drouth, but something o' a thinker ; 
An* cockie-leekie tailor Charlie, 
Cam* cleekin* uphill bricht an* early ; 

An* last 0* a*, ben-leather Tammie, 
Wha jinkit aff an* on the dram aye — 
A wee carfuffle o* a bodie, 
Wha kept the late Laird leather-shod aye. 

To baud the guidwife*s heartie up. 
An* taste the lykewake bite and sup, 
Thir sax sat doun, ere yet the Laird 
Was happit in the auld kirkyaird. 

On mony a byepast winter nicht 
The Laird an* them had sorted richt ; 
An', as the heart-warmth owre them cam*, 
Refresh'd auld freen'ships wi* a dram. 

But noo the best ane o* them a* 
Had slippit f rae their sicht awa* ; 
An* they had met, wi* drumlie een, 
To lykewake their auld kindly freei;i'. 

The guidwife, she the dram brang ben — 
Some aitcakes an* an auld cheese en* — 
Syne, bein' geyan sair bestead. 
She sabbin* crept awa* to bed. 

The Laird, it's true, had twice been deid, 
An* twice had wauken*d oot the weed ; 
Death-dwams he had a wizard airt in. 
But this time he was nick*d for certain. 

The blinds were drawn baith west an* east, 
The plate o* saut laid on his breist, 
An* cannilie, for fear o* scares, 
The cat was lickit up the stairs ; 
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The lookin'-glass was covered owre, 
Lest they micht catch an eerie glow*r 
O* some strange face reflected there, 
Wad gi'e their simple hearts a scare. 

The ancht-day clock, the auld guidwife 
Had gotten frae her folks in Fife, 
Which a* their ups an* doons had shared 
Since she first buckled wi' the Laird, 

That nicht stood silent ben the spence, 
An' mark't what time the Laird gaed hence — 
Jist on the eerie edge o* twa, 
Quite quately he had slip't awa\ 

Nae vain laments owre Life's spun reel, 
Nae last fecht wi* the big ill deil ; 
But jist a kind o' languor deep, 
An' a last siokin' into sleep. 

The corpse was lying ben the hoose. 
The door o' which was standin' loose ; 
An' aye they gied the tither glow'r, 
An' edged their chairs a wee bit owre ; 

An' spak' o' deaths that late had been, 
An' some wad maybe hap bedeen ; 
We a' had e'en to die, 'twas true, 
But Death was thrang enough the noo. 

For instance, there was big Jock Buchan — 
The strongest man iu a' the clachan — 
Wha's neive was jist a great aim block, 
Even he had answered Death's dread knock. 

Sae, jist to gie their hearts a lift, 
An' haud their loupin' nerves in tift. 
They cannilie put owre a dram, 
An' tied the crack on leather Tarn. 

The reestit cobbler thocht a wee, 
A sairie lookin' face had he. 
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" This nicht," quo' he, " o* weet an win', 
Sic like I aince was wander'd in ; 

Sae rest ye, while I truly tell 
The mishap me that nicht befell ; 
The story, an' ye'll tak' my aith, 
Though strange, is jist as fack as death." 



THE COBBLER'S TALE ; 

OR, THB FOURTEEN FINGERS o' THE DEIL. 

i|kCTOBER's wat an' windy days 

^ Were whusslin' owre the howms an' braes, 

When ae nicht, as the month grew late. 
An' burns an sheuchs were a' in spate, 
The gowlin' storm, as in 'twad come, 
Cam' hoastin' doun Kate Hyslop's lum, 
As I that nicht, wi' twa-three mair, 
Was haudin' a mirth-makin' there ; 
An' sic an awfu' nicht o' win' 
Time seldom scores his note-book in. 

The fun gaed on till ane^ then twa. 

The clock had sworn clean awa' ; 

When, thinkin* it was time to gang. 

My plaid I owre my shouthers flang, 

An' grup't my stick ; then, smooth or rough, 

T didna mind the road a snuff. 

If ghaists or warlocks meddled me, 

My stick wad maybe help a wee ; 

The deil micht sook his muckle thoomb — 

I wadna gi'e him roadside room. 

The nicht was dark ; nor moon nor star 
Blink't on the e'esicht near nor far ; 
I wisna hauf road up the braes. 
When, hech ! my heid was in a craze ; 
The road was lost, an' where to turn 
I kenn'd na, neither bush nor bum. 
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Thocht I, as siire's twa threes mak' six, 
I'm neck-deep in an ugly fix ; 
Twa mile an' mair to grope the road yet, 
An* no a blink o* dawn abroad yet. 

When, wow ! I e'ed a bonnie licht, 

Loup, loupin' through the darksome nicht ; 

Thocht I, that's some ane on the road, 

An' on the nicht airs lood hallo'd ; 

But as the eerie licht I neared. 

It aye play'd dook, an' disappeared. 

Quo' I, " An' ye be elfin licht 

I'll bauldly gie ye chase this nicht. 

For water-wraith or fabled spunkie 

When primed, I carena by a drunkie !" 

Sae on it gaed, an' I spank'd after, 
When, clap ! a peal o' eldritch laughter 
The nicht's win's back upon me threw. 
An' gar'd my vera shank-banes grue, 
An' the next moment heels owre heid. 
Lord ! I was lying a'ways gley'd ; 
But when I gather'd up mysel'. 
An' fand my heid as soun's a bell, 
I cried, " If ye be deil or ghaist. 
Fair play ! a foe should aye be faced ; 
Unfauld thyself ! frae bash or scaur 
Stap oot, an' gie me cross-stick war." 

I scarce had thus my challenge gied, 
When, swith ! a bush flew owre my heid — 
A bourtree bush, wi' roots entire. 
An' lowin' like a dry-peat fire. 
Thinks I, noo, feelin' geyan queer. 
An' wha flang that I needna speir — 
Auld Nick, or may my tongue be harled ! 
Auld Nick it was, as sure's the warld ! 
Hard on my lee-staps he's been coastin'. 
That's him ahint the hedges hoastin' ; 
An' sic a hauchle o' a spit — 
His death we'll live to hear o't yet. 
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That I felt kind o' half-ways queer, 
An' geyan wee, ye needna speir ; 
But when I got my breath, then, twang. 
My swirlin' stick I frae me flang, 
An* aimed it at his auld held pow ; 
But, saut the deil's tail an' ye dow ! 
The stick he grup't while birlin' past. 
An' hacklins flang it fierce an* fast, 
Which, lichtin* warmly on my lug, 
Gied me a deevil o* a shug. 
An* gar*d me claw, as gleg*s a huckie. 
My chafts, that erewhile werena yuckie. 

Bumhaz*d, an* mair than sobered, quick 
I pickit up my atowfie stick. 
An' seeven black finger-marks were on*t, 
Baith geyan deeply sing't an* brunt ; 
The which I can attest on aith — 
The number seeven an* brunt stick baith. 
Whereby the deil, ye*ll understan*. 
Has got seeven fingers on each han*. 
Which aye, in life's uncertain game, 
Gi*es him the odds to carry hame. 
Haith ! wha wi* him wi* dambrod play 
Had better lang defer the day. 



" Hech, man !'* quo* blacksmith Rab, *' my certie. 
That nicht ye*d been uncommon heartie ; 
A wee thing breeds a wond'rous trouble 
When folks are gi'en to seein' double.** 

Said tailor Charlie, frae the nook, 
" That nicht Tam jist the truth mistook ;** 
" Come noo,*' cried Tammie, " that*ll dae ; 
Nae mair o*t, lang Jaik-jag-the-flae !*' 

Then wabster Wat, the clash to settle, 
Declar*d that Tammie*s moral shuttle 
Had that nicht somehow lost the fang. 
An' Tam wad wab it, richt or wrang. 
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But sowdie Pate, wi* frichten'd stare,. 
Edged closer on the fire his chair ; 
An* " Freen^s," said he, " if ye agree, 
We*ll hear the dominie a wee." 

The man o' lear his lang heid shook. 
An' look'd as solemn as a book ; 
'Twas easy seein' in his face 
His wae heart held some tale o' graee. 

Quo' he, " n ye'll no think it wrang, 
I'll read ye owre a sairie sang ; 
My tale shall be, since ye maun hae't, 
The death-bed o' aold aunty Kate/' 



THE DOMINIE'S STORY; 

OR, Tflfi DEATH o' AULD AUNTY GARTLET. 

^ULD Aunty (hartley, rest her banes ! the nicht she slipt awa' 
4A Was chair'd beside oor auld lum cheek, a wreath 0' winter snaw ; 
The Book of God lay on her knee, an' frae the sacred Psalms 
She waled a canny verse or twa to soothe her moral qualms ; 
It wisna that she feared the blow, for in her ydung days twice't 
She'd been at Death's untimely door, but lippen'd aye to Christ. 
** An' now, guid freen's, I hope an* trust I beena sair to blame, 
But if the Lord wad hear my prayer, this nicht He'd flit me hame." 

When, jist as she had spak' the words, oot on the laich door-stap 
An oorie fit was heard to fa', an' syne a solemn chap ; 
Owre to the auld door-cheek I gaed, but when the sneck I drew, 
A blast 0' wander'd win' cam' in, an' wail'd the haill hoose thro' ; 
An' sowfTt roun' aunty's pillow'd heid, syne rumbl'd up the lum. 
Quo she, " That weird win' warns me my time is near-han' come ; 
Yon candle lowe is film'd wi' death, an bums an eerie flame ; 
The death-watch in the cubbart ticks ; an' ! I'm nearin' hame." 

Then, a' the mair to comfort her, and stey her heartie up, 
We waled some verse that airted her to haud the blessdd grup ; 
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When a' at aince the waukrife cock out in the auld kail-yaird, 
Ere yet the Dawn had touch'd the hills, untimeously was heard. 
" Ay, ay ! " quo' aunty, " 'deed I'll come ; noo lay me in my bed. 
The waukit cord o' Life wears thin, the riddle's near-han* read. 
For when the cock at twal' o* nicht erects its scarlet kame, 
Tak' ye nae fear there's some lone soul gaun to its lang, last hame. 

Then read me yet anither verse, an' snuif the crusie licht ; 

The death-yirm gethers in my throat, an' bleerit grows my sicht ;" 

Then, as the chap o* twal' was heard, quo she, " It's maybe wrang. 

But I weary for his coming sair, an' ! its lang, lang ;" 

When, sudden on oor hearts an' ears, a noise amang the delf 

Gar'd ilk ane cast a speerin' e'e up to the binmost shelf ; 

An' when we turn'd aboot aince mair to catch her pairtin' sigh, 

The licht o' heaven lay on her face — the Lord Himsel' stood by I 



When thus the dominie, doui^ sittin'. 
Had read them aunty's hinmost flittin', 
Quo' he, " An* 'twiU be lang, I houp, 
Ere death gies us the backward coup. 

But ere the deadly bow be bent, 
May we o' holie things tak' tent. 
An' cannilie endorse the name 
0' Him wha flitted aunty hame." 

A deid-pause cam' upon them a' — 
Ye micht hae heard a preen-heid fa' — • 
An' each read in the ither's face 
The weirdness o' the hour an' place. 

Auld Wat, the wabster, thocht a' wee. 
An' drew his sleeve across his e'e ; 
Said he, " I'll shelf that solemn sang 
The ben thochts o' my heart amang ; 

But, bide ye, an' I here will tell 
The wa'-gaun o' my ain wee Nell, 
Whase cheeks were rosed wi' simmers seven, 
When she was ta'en to han'sel heaven." 
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THE WABSTEE'S TALE; 

OR, THE WA'-QAUN O' WEE NELL. 

was a sunny simmer mom, an' our wee Nell for hours 
Had been awa* to Kenmuir Woods to gether babs o* flow'rs ; 
But when the sun his golden broo had dippit in the sea, 
Oor lassie wander'd hame bedeen, an' socht her mither's knee. 
" Noo, whaur hae ye been a' the day, my bonnie, bonnie bairn 1 
Your broo is like the lowin' coal, your feet as cauld as aim ; 
A waukrife licht is in your e'e, my lassie you're to blame — 
Ye shouldna toam the eerie woods, nor stray sa« far frae hame." 

The lassie she was put to bed, an' aye her raivell'd words 
Were babblin' o' the streams an flow'rs, an' chirp o' bonnie birds ; 
An' frae her sunny lips we leam'd o' some sweet lady's care, 
Wha laid her on the lap o' dreams, an' kaim'd her yellow hair. 
Quo' oor guidwife, wi' sairie voice, " Guidman, I houp I'm wrang, 
But, waes ! I fear oor bonnie bairn will no' be wi' us lang ; 
For do ye mind auld granny's words 1 — when bairns see orra dreams, 
An angel han' has touch'd their eyes, and this is what it seems." 

When twa-three weeks had crappen roun' the rose-licht left her face. 

The marvel o' her lips was gane, but no' the sinless grace ; 

An' aye when dowie oot I gaed, to work the weary lume. 

The threads I threw seem'd raivell'd like the tassels o' the brume ; 

Till ae e'enin', in the gloamin' as I wander'd dowie hame, 

A sweet vision, like a sun-gleam, for a moment o'er me came. 

An' I saw my sainted lassie gangin' to the land o' rest, 

Wi' an angel airm o' sunshine lying roun' her neck an' breast. 

Ere I had cuist my hodden coat, or owre the door-stap gaed, 
A tremblin' hand, wi' waefa touch, was on my shouthers laid. 
An' wi' the tears on either cheek, like blauds o' wintry rain, 
" Oor baimie," sicher'd oot the wife, " isjist thw moment gane.** 
*' I kenn'd it weel, guidwife," quo' I, " for as I hameward cam' 
I beheld an angel lady leading hame oor dautit lamb ; 
An' tho' the wa'-gaun o' the bairn may cost us mony a pang. 
To wish her frae the airms o' God wad do the lassie wrang." 
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When thus, wi' mony a sich an' wail, 
Auld "Wat had sabb'd his sairie tale, 
A hauf-check*t tear or twa was seen 
To trickle frae his blindit een. 

But sorrow, when it doun wad sit, 
Should still be forced to rise an* flit ; 
So blinker Eab said, " Freen's, I troo 
We're a' near-han' the greetin' noo. 

But wi' your leave well turn the leaf, 
An* sneck the door a wee on grief ; 
A lichtsome tale frae tailor Charlie 
Wad spin the tap o* humour rarely. 

It's he can blaw the dark sky blue. 
An' let the sun-gleam struggle thro^; 
Oor tailor freen', I'm bauld to think, 
Shall hand oor hearts in tift a blink." 

Lang Charlie scratch'd his heid a wee, 
A tale was reamin' in his e'e — 
" Guid sirs," said he, " a6' windy nicht 
I got an awesome kirkyaird fricht." 

'* A kirkyaird tale !'* cried Sowdie Pate, 
" Lord ! bar the door — the deil be quate ! 
Oor left lugs noo will get a scaur — 
The crack is growin' waur an* waur." 

" Kirk or kailyaird !" cried blinker Eab, 
" Let Charlie gie his tale the blab, 
An' let ootside the wauken't win' 
Scream eerie chorus when it's dune." 
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THE TAILORS TALE; 

OB, THE KIBKYAIBD OHASK 

*^bosmbeb's mirky days were dune, 
(P' The last nicht o* the year was gangin', 
As south I whussFd 'neath the mune, 
To see at hame the New Year brang in. 

The stalks o' auld Sanct Mungo's toon 
Jist three miles in my lee were lying, 

An' I was briskly steerin* roon' 

By anld Cathcairt, the win's defying. 

The nicht was dry, the mune was dear, 
But, whew ! the blast was stiffly rairin* ; 

A wee drap held my heart in cheer. 
An' what was I for bogles carin' 1 

Thus, boxin' through the bangster win', 
I reached at length the auld kirkyairdie, 

Whaur mony a puir man's happit in. 
An' mony a kintra-side cock-lairdie. 

The mune was keekin' owre a cloud, 

As she wad fain come doun an' greet me, 

When something — hush ! as white's a shroud- 
Cam' stappin' owre the dyke to meet me. 

I felt my vera bluid rin cauld, 

As if a shoo'r o' snaw had chill'd me ; 

A ghaist ! the awesome thocht appall'd, 
An' baith wi' fear an' wonder ffll'd me. 

'* The Gude keep me ! an* what are ye ? V 
An* wha," I cried, " may ye be seekin* V 

" Come hither, freen*, an speak a wee — 
Oor auld kirkyairdie tak* a keek in.** 
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" Fegs, no," said I, " I'm no sae daft, 
I dinna like ye kirkyaird gentry ; 

Ye're spun aff some imcannie waft- 
Maybe some spirit-watchin' sentry. 

Whae'er you be, I'm no inclined 

To argie-bargie muckle wi' ye ; 
I'd rather ken ye snug confined 

Whaur neither men nor gods wad see ye." 

*' ISTae wraith am I," the spectre said, 

" ISTae wander'd ghaist, nor kirkyaird sentry ; 

Fm what you folks ca' ddd — my bed 
Is owre amang yon gravestane gentry." 

" Deid ! did you say 1" I cried, an* lap 
A foot or mair abune my standin' \ 

" Gude help us ! ye're an eerie chap 
To clap your luif a stranger's hand in. 

But if ye're no on mischief bent, 
The odds to me are licht an' little. 

Whether 'mang leevin' folks ye're kent, * 
Or cough a mouldy kirkyaird spittle." 

" Tm honest, lad ; nae ill's wi' me, 
I'm jist a rale weel-daein' speerit ; 

Come owre the kirkyaird wa' a wee." 
" ISTa, na !" cried I, " I'm no deleerit. 

An' noo, guid nicht, an' mony thanks. 
For I maun yont the gaet be spankin." 

The spectre straik't its beardless branks — 
" All' hae ye, then, forgot Tam Rankin 1 — 

Tam Rankin, lang yer bosom freen', 
Wha cast for years the seam beside ye ; 

A mist is surely owre your een, 

Or, faith ! your auld freen wadna' fley'd ye." 

" Tam Rankin 1 od, an' is it you 1 

Then I'll gang owre the dyke e'en wi' ye ; 
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rd gang barefit to Carriboo 

For sake o* aulden times to see ye." 

Sae, owre the bruckit wa' we clam', 
Freen' Tam gaed first, an* I speil'd after ; 

An' owre a moss-grown stane ramnstam, 
A wee drap made our freen'ship safter. 

As there we sat, ye needna fear 

But I took note o' Tam's behaviour ; 

I thocht his manner cauld an' queer, 
An' felt my faith begin to waver. 

But when the dram had warm'd his heart, 
His mouldie shroud he cast it f rae him ; 

An', "Wad I act the list'ner's parti 

Auld Daddie Care he'd rise an' slay him." 

A lichtit candle in his heid, 

As in a roadman's lamp, was lowein' ; 
A ghaistlier sicht I never see'd — 

A spectral licht a deid man's pow in. 

A string o' banes frae heid to fit, 

A' nicely link't an' screw'd thegither ; 

A bogle snare ! thocht I, that's it ; 
Pm crackin' wi' the deil's guid-brither. 

" Weel, if ye like, your canty sang, 

Faith I I'll be blythe to hear ye try it." 

Twas best, I thocht, to keep him thrang. 
An' hand mysel' a wee thocht quiet. 

The spectre straik't his chafts a wee. 

Cleared oot his hearse and roostit throttle. 

Clam' up the scale wi' twisted e'e, 
An' sang my heart as f u's a bottle. 

A svrift remove frae earth an' sin. 
In rhymin' jingle, he advanced it ; 

An' whaur the chorus should come in. 
He wrocht his rattlin' legs and danced it. 
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I swat doon to, my coat-tail en's 
For fear that he should fa' asunder ; 

Thinks I — " Pll settle a' suspense, 

An' snap the clew o' this waff wonder." 

Sae, whilst the ghaistly sang gaed on, 
Oot cam' my specks to help my seein'. 

Tarn Rankin ! I^a ; 'twas plainly shown 
The spectral rascal had been leein'. 

" Guid freen*," cried I, " Fm certain noo 
Ye're no the rale fair-doun Tam Eankin." 

Puff— oot the candle licht I blew, 

An' owre the dyke like stoor gaed spankin' \ 

When — fair play ! — ^twenty ghaists an* mair, 
To gie me chase jump't oot o' hiding ; 

Elastic-heel'd, an* licht as air, 
They ettled for me het abiding. 

But on I sped — hap-stap-an'-loup— 
Alang the road wi' pace tremendous ; 

Frae sic anither race I houp 

The Fates will lang exemption send ua. 

Owre stanes, an* dykes, an' gates, an' whina, 
I wildly held awa' like lichtnin' ; 

If I had less than broken shins 

'Twas no but what sic mishap micht been. 

A hundred paces in my rear, 
Puff, pufl&n' like an engine biler, 

A ghaistly voice, f aur ben my ear. 

Cried — " Loup the whins an' trip the tailor." 

Thocht I, as doun the hill I tore, 

" Ye thieveless, thowless pack o* ghaistlin's, 

Fair play, an' plain roads to the 'fore, 
111 try your win' a bittock eastlin's." 

An', trowth ! they ane by ane lost puff 
!Ebpe they the road had gane three mile o'er \ 
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Eor, thoagh the chase was het an* stiff, 
lliey didna that nicht catch the tailor. 



The tale was owre, an' a' was laughter, 
Frae rantle-tree to binmost rafter ; 
An* aye the joke was — " That nicht, Chairlie, 
The Deil's blockade ye ran it fairly.** 

Noo, while guid humour rins in oil, 
An' seeds are cast in pleasant soil, 
Anither tale or twa we'll sit, 
An' daur a thimblefu' o*t yet. 

Aince mair the toddy caup o' wood 
Up to the silver rim be f u'd ; 
Let Fun, roun'-bellied, tak' the chair. 
An* dry the greetin* e'en o* Cabe. 

It's guid philosophy an' true 
That brings the sun the rain cluds thro' ; 
Let Boreas whussle doun the lum. 
Hell meddle nane the nicht wi' some. 

Inside, we'll mock the bangster win' ; 
Ootside, we'll daur him when we're dune ; 
Then gie the fire a roarin' steer. 
We'll hand the winkin' dawn in cheer. 

For Pleasure is a fickle jaud. 
An' seldom cometh when she's ca'd ; 
But since she's here, we'U blythely sit. 
An' only wi' the daylicht flit. 

" An', noo," said blinker Eab, " I think, 
To keep oor e'elids aff the wink, 
We'll hear oor auld freen', Pate Powsowdie, 
Eelate his hame-race wi' the Howdie." 

The Sowdie shook his honest pow; 
Wi' fun his face got a' in lowe ; 
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" Aweel," said he, " fill up my toddy ; 
ril tell ye o' the Howdie's noddy." 



THE SOWDIE'S TALE; 

OR, THE HOWDIE's NODDY. 

year was into autumn gane, 

The corn an* wheat were cut an' stookit ; 
An* wide an' far, by hiU an' plain, 
The kintra bare an' grumlie lookit. 

The wark afield was scarce an' short, 
An' I was hoose-tied by the ingle ; 

For there was really little for't 

But jist wi' fireside folks to mingle. 

When ae nicht, 'tween the licht and dark. 

As I was sittin' owre my crowdie, 
Oor wifey whispered, " Patie, hark ! 

This nicht, I fear, I'll need the howdie."* 

My bonnet on my held I drew. 

An' oot the door I quately slippit, 
An' owre the fields impatient flew. 

By whins an' drains whiles stop't an' trippit. 

The howdie's door at length I gained, 
An' tell'd her proodly o' my errand ; 

At first she o' her back complained. 
Declaring she was sair forfairn'd. 

This twa month past trok't here an' there — 
A hale nicht's sleep she hadna kenn'd it ; 

But when she'd put us in repair, 

She hop'd to Gude that this wad end it ! 

But she wad rise an' tak' the road 
As fast as her auld legs wad lift her ; 

• Howdie— A petticoat practitioner. 
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An', see her fairly startit, dod 1 

The storm had yet to blaw wad drift her. 

She hap*t hersel* in cloak an' hood, 
An' owre the fields like hares we bobbit ; 

But ere a mile we made she voo'd 
That she o' win' was fairly robbit. 

An' had I no a taste o't brocht 1 

But no, I hadna that, I tell'd her ; 
At last a roadside rest she socht, 

Declarin' want o' win' compell'd her. 

An' no anither step she'd tak' — 

For she was broke an' dune in body — 
Unless I'd heeze her on my back, 

An' mak' mysel' a twa-legged noddy. 

Struck dumb, I e'ed her where she stuid : 

If she'd been only or'nar' marrow ! 
But fifteen stane o' flesh an' bluid, 

Lord I that was laid'ning for a barrow. 

I half resolv'd to send her back. 

But mindit o' my suffring wif ey ; 
Quo' I, " The job in han' I'U tak', 

Though it should cost me e'en my lifey." 

I help't her up the nearest dyke. 

An' drew her half-roads owre each shouther. 

An' baud her neither fear nor fyke, 

Then, stagg'rin', took the road gey throuther. 

For Nannie's dour and deid-set wecht 

Sent a' my scattered senses soomin' ; 
" The Gude guide me !" I gasp't an' pech't, 

" Ye're no kep' up on win', my woman !" 

A bonnie sicht it was, I voo. 

As we approach'd the tum'd-oot clachan — 
Me stagg'rin' on as I'd been fou, 

An' them hurra'ing lood, an' lauchin'. 
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The vera birds a scared look had 

As they the strange appearance markit ; 

An* snappin* at my heels, like mad, 
A shepherd's collie yelp't an' barkit. 

An' tum'd oot at the Laird's big ha', 

The servant folks cried, " Pate Powsowdie, 

The roadside hedger, guide us a' ! 
Elopin' wi' auld Nan, the howdie." 

The minister astonish'd saw. 
An' judging it as wark unholy. 

Cried, " Lord, hae mercy on thir twa ! 
An' purge them o' their daring folly." 

" FoUy !" roar'd I, " I'm no that slack, 
It's easy wark to mak' a sermon ; 

But had ye J^annie on your back, 

Her wecht wad ither thochts determine." 

But struggling forward as before, 
Kicht thro' the gossips on I skelpit ; 

An' hard behind me, to the door, 
The yirrin' coUie bark't an' yelpit. 

Declaring I'd want iN'an nae mair. 
An* in across the door-«tep reelin', 

I back't, an' drap't her in a chair. 

My back an' shouthers numb'd o' feelin'. 

An' then an' there I took a voo. 

An' clinch'd it wi' a soup o' toddy — 

While rivers ran an' thistles grew, 
I'd act nae mair the howdie's noddy. 



When thus the Sowdie's honest crack 
Had made the kintra clash a facie, 
The list'ners thump't the lowpin' table, 
Doclarinj? Pate a rale Scotch pebble. 
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The like o' that, they'd gie their word, 
Had seldom for a fack occurr*d ; 
The deed was qmte heroic phrased, 
An' Pate, the martyr, pledged an* praised. 

"An' noo," quo' Pate, "we'll hear the Smith, 
A man o' muckle birr an' pith — 
Let Kah the blacksmith ring the wheel, 
ril bet he bums the girr on weel." 

The Blinker raised his waukit luif — 
Said he, " I ne'er was held a cuif ; 
But aye, when this wae tale I tell, 
My. heart jows like a deid-man's bell." 



THE BLACKSMITH'S STOKT; 

OB, THB STRANGEB's WRAITH. 

^HB Januar' win's were blawin' sneU, 

® The snaws lay deep on strath an' fell ; 

ITor bleat o' sheep, nor chirp o' bird, 
Kor Labour's rumblin' wheels were heard : 
But a' was silent, a' was still. 
Alike by snaw-wreath'd road an' hill. 
Save where the bum, wi' brawlin' din, 
Swirl'd f oamin' owre some rocky linn ; 
Or when the peaseweep's eerie cry 
Was echo'd through the vacant sky. 

Li siccan times, baith air' an' late. 
The thrangity wi' horse was great — 
Young naigs that wantit nail or shoe. 
Or heel-an-tae bits steel'd anew. 
That they micht safely tak' the road, 
An' walk the snaw-rinks primely shod. 

Oor auld grey smiddy, weel ye ken, 
Is howff'd a mile ayont the glen, 
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Just where the high road tak*s a turn, 
An' mak's a wrinMe in the burn. 
In simmer, when the braes are green, 
An* fruits an* flow'rs in blossom seen, 
The pkce is wildly sweet. But when 
The snaws up-choke baith road an* glen. 
Then, when the gloamin*s gath*ring plyde 
Is dark*ning a* the kintra side. 
As loud the bellows blow an* roar. 
An* streamin* thro* the open door — 
nash*d back from chests an* faces white — 
, The fire's red glare leaps on the night. 
The scene is picturesque and bold. 
And looks, amid the pine trees old — 
Their bare boughs stretching bleak and hoar — 
A winter landscape o*er and o*er. 

But saftly, lads, an* to my tale. 
The day was worn down to the nail. 
An* sae was I ; for hard an* ticht 
Frae screigh o* day till aucht o* nicht 
I there had stuid my waukit legs on. 
An* ca*d new aims a gey wheen naigs on. 
When jist as I had shed my fire, 
An* hame was ettlin* to retire, 
Wi* prick o* spur, an' crack o* whup, 
A man on horse came breengin' up — , 
" What ho ! good friend, and where away 1 
My horse, an*t please ye, prithee stay. 
For, foul or fair, this night I ride 
A brace o* miles beyond Kilbride ; 
And he who this night dares the road 
Should have his good steed primely shod.*' 

" Guid sir,*' quo' I, " the hour is late. 
My fire's blawn cauld, but yont the gaet 
A biggish mile, or maybe mair. 
The village smith 'ill serve ye there." 

The stranger frown'd. " Good friend," said he, 
" Thy words are but a jest — a whim ; 
For \i the night be late for thee 
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Tis surely also late for him." 
This said, his steed he forward guides, 
And drives the rowels in her sides — 
A start, a bound, and round the hill, 
The sounds recede, and all is stilL 

That he micht gang an' fecht the nicht. 

An* ride the roads as best he micht. 

That was the only thought came o*er me, 

For twa-three chaps were waitin* for me ; 

An' blythely roun' the board that nicht 

I held the story passing licht ; 

But, if ye'll tak' my sworn aith, 

I that nicht met the stranger's wraith — 

A waefu' look it had, I troo, 

An' bluid was lapper't on its broo ; 

Where'er I gaed its waukrife e'e 

Was fixed upbraidingly on me ; 

An' sic a pair o' speerin een ! 

They lookit thro' an' thro' me clean ; 

I felt my heart loup wild wi' fricht 

As I cam' thro' the fields that nicht, 

An' every shape that took my e'e 

Gar'd a' my bluid rin cauld thro' me; 

Nae doot o't, I was geyan gled 

To creep that nicht awa' to bed. 

Next mom, when from the hiUs the dawn 
The screens o' daylicht had withdrawn. 
The ianvil horn I rung again, 
An' mingled wi' the thrang o' men ; 
But ere the breakfast hour cam' roun' 
I heard what gied my heart a stoun' — 
That momin', on the hills, unbound. 
The stranger's reinless steed was found ; 
But empty was the master's seat, 
The snaw had been his winding-sheet. 
An' thus, that fatefu' nicht, the wraith 
Had cam' to blame me wi' his death. 
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When thus the Blacksmith's tale was owre, 
The Sowdie gied a ben-ward glower ; > 
" Guid help us a* 1" cried he ; " what's that T 
An' fidgit eerie where he sat. 

" m tak' my aith a stap I heard ; 
Gang ben an' see hoo fares the Laird." 
** Hee ! hee !" cried wee ben'-leather Tammie, 
" Gie frichtit Pate an extra drammie." 

They paused, an' listen'd, short o' breath ; 
An' silence, chill an' deep as death, 
A weird, strange terror owre them threw, 
As each to ither closer drew. 

Auld wabster Wattie scratch'd his lug ; 
" Hoot, toot I" said he, "it's a' humbug." 
The Dominie look'd queer enough, 
An', sair put to, gat oot his snuff. 

The Blinker laughed, but Sowdie Pate 
His bonnet gat to gang the gaet ; 
Up jump't the Tailor wi' a bang. 
An' threep't he'd mak' it richt or wrang I 

When, jist as he had spak' — ^guid Lord I 

By a' in sainted heaven adored — 

The door gaed backward to the wa'. 

An' — ^whew I — the Laird stuid 'mang them a'. 

As — whirr — the covey scatters wide. 
When — ^bounce — the dowg is by their side, 
So, reelin' backwards, dumb wi' fricht, 
* The wakers rose an' ran that nicht. 

Then weird an' wild the cry was heard — 
"Wake up the hoose I The Laird ! The Laird !* 
Syne, in their rumble-tumble wark, 
Oot gaed the licht, an' a' was dark. 
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0; but it was an eerie sicht 
Auld Westerfauld beheld that nicht — 
The late Laird, or his leevin* wraith, 
Playin' an awsome prank wi' death. 

His e'en fixed wf a ghastly stare ; 
His deidnshroud whusslin' owre the flair ; 
His lang white chafts, his solemn stap — 
Nae wonder that they roar'd an* lap. 

Prone on his knees drap't Sowdie Pate — 
" Lord, Thou art guid, an' Thou art great I" 
His heart was beatin* like a drum, 
An' that was a' the prayer wad come. 

While thus the Sowdie, on his knees. 
Sought Heaven and Nature to appease, 
Lang Charlie lowpit owre his heid, 
An' by the spectre bang'd wi' speed. 

The Dominie, wi' fear owrecome, 
Kept roarin' — Murder ! up the lum ; 
An', growin* tired o' that at last. 
He up an' speel'd it like a mast. 

Wow ! but he was a bonnie sicht 
When he crept owre the tiles that nicht ! 
His face as black's a hoodie craw, 
His heid an' lugs soot-pouther'd a*. 

Clean wild wi' fricht, ben-leather Tarn 
The heichest shelf for safety clam', 
An' cast below a watchf n' e'e. 
As gleg's a monkey up a tree. 

The canny Wabster straik'd his chin — 
His face as white's a tumblin' linn — 
An', swingin't wi' tremendous bang. 
His bannet at the Laird's heid flang. 
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But Rab the blinker seiz'd a gun, 
An* swore he*d fire ere he wad run ; 
An' clappin*t, to bring doun the pouther, 
He fixed it firm against his shouther. 

" 1^00, by the Deil an' a' his clan, 
Speak oot !" he roar'd, " if ye're a man !" 
" Hoots !" q^io* the Laird, " as I'm a sinner, 
Pit doun the gun — there's naething in her. 

But wha wad thocht that Wat wad dune it, 
To shy at me his worset bonnet ; 
The f reen'ship isna worth a flae 
Wad use an auld an' tried chum sae." 

Wat naething spak', his e'en were baith 
Wide glow'rin' like a second wraith ; 
Tongue-tied, he stared, an' better stared. 
An' wunder'd — could it be the Laird % 

Jist then, up-wauken'd wi' the scare. 
Hap, cam' the auld wife doun the stair ; 
But when the wraith-like Laird she saw. 
She screigh'd, an' fentit clean awa*. 

Doun frae the rafters lowpit Tam — 
" Pour oot," said he, " the Laird a dram ; 
His deid-claes winna frichten me, 
I kenn'd weel a' the time 'twas he." 

Syne Eab the blinker drap't the gun, 
Aji' felt as he'd sink thro' the grun' ; 
But swith'rin' still, as half-afraid, 
A backward step the Wabster made. 

Up gat the guidwif e frae her f ent, 
An' when the happy truth she kent. 
Quo' she, wi' mischief in her e'e, 
" Pegs ! wanters noo maun wait a wee. 
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" That's three times, Laird, yeVe jijik*t the deil, 
Gane detd, an' wauken'd perfeck weel ; 
But, guidman, in your next death-weed, 
Jiflt whussle when you're fairly deid." 

Mute in the ben-nook Sowdie Pate 
Sat laich, an' chow'd the cud o' fate ; 
Twas said the prayer he made that nicht 
Had less devotion in't than fricht. ' 

Bedeen, the lang-legg'd tailor chap 
Cam' canny back to learn the hap ; 
But no the Dominie, my fegs ! 
Straucht hamewards he made soople legs. 

But when his wife unlock't the door 
She e'ed him wi' a red-wud roar ; 
His black chafts gied her sic a fricht 
She barr'd him oot till momin' licht. 

Bumbazed, he scratched his sooty pow, 
Quo' he, " I'm in a sair fix now ; 
But I'll be waefu' wat an* cauld 
Ere I gang back to Westerfauld." 

The Laird they chair'd, an* happit up. 
An' warm'd his heart wi' bite an* sup ; 
An' aye the joke was, " Laird, come tell 
What gar'd ye thus come to yersel'T' 

The Laird bethocht himsel' a wee. 
Then, wi* a blythesome face, said he 
(Between words winkin' owre to Tam), 
" Indeed, 'twas jist the fragrant dram.** 

Then blessin's on the hearty maut. 

Or by whatever name it*s ca*t. 

That fills us fu' o' pith an' pang, 

An' mak's us richt when mountains wrang ! 
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But wad ye taste it clear o' skaitli, 
Gae, strain it thro' a tartan claith, 
Then steer it in a three-girr'd caup, 
An* flavour't wi* a thistle tap. 

For that's the way oor daddies did, 
An' they were men o* valiant bluid, 
An' pinn'd oor thistle-flow'r o' worth 
A mile abune the best on earth. 

An' lang, lang may it flourish there, 
Wild-wavin' in its native air, 
And guard our hills, whose foreheads broad 
Look up to Liberty and God. 



EEADINGS. 



THE BATTLE OF DBUMCLOG. 

►EEAK, veil of clouds ! Ho ! there it shines — the splendid snn 

of June — 
Above Drumclog's unplough'd morass, an hour before the 

noon; 
And gathered on the heather-brae, rough-booted, there they stand — 
A stout sword girded on each thigh, a Bible in each hand — 
A handful of heroic men — God's covenanted few — 
Who dare, in face of fire and death, to hold their conscience true. 
And see, each stalwart form is bow*d, each honest brow is bare, 
While, soft as dew, falls on each ear the preacher's voice of prayer. 
God bless that reverend head of his ! those humbly lifted hands ! 
Fulfilling on the wild hills thus the Master's high commands I 
A boulder stone his Bible-boaCrd ; the hill-pool, deep and clear, 
God's cup of sacramental wine o'erflowing year by year ; 
And proudly throbs that parent's heart whose first-bom gift is laid 
On some bare altar of the glen, by the white linn o'erspray'd. 

But list ! the solemn voice of praise uprising through the calm — 
Auld Scotland sending up to God her highest faith in psalm. 
Ah ! there it swells and shakes the air — a hymn of holy words, 
Mixed with the music of the winds, the wild cries of the birds. 
No consecrations need they there — no mummeries of Kome — 
The pillared rocks their temple vast, the heavens their boundless 

dome. 
The awful silence of the hills lies round them far and wide. 
And God they feel is with them there conversing side by side. 
They see His templed majesty high set among the hills. 
His organ voice of cataracts the wilds with thunder fills. 
And deep within the stiU ravines they hear the chant of streams, 
Where, all the noon, the antler'd stag untroubl'd drinks and dreams. 
The Bible, with its grand old forms, and words of blessM power, 
Their prayer-book and their psalm-book still, an all-sufficient dower ; 
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The heather-brae, the altar floor, receives their kneeling knees. 
God bless auld Scotland's sturdy breast that suckles bairns like 
these ! 

The solemn song of praise is o'er, the far-off echo dies, 
And once again the larks are loud within the summer skies ; 
And now the preacher's lifted voice has stirr'd the air with power, 
The gates of heaven are open flung for one ecstatic hour ; 
Their faith, wild as the hiUs, takes wing, and men, with bearded 

face, 
See white hands reaching down from heaven the promised gift of 

grace. 
Then sweetlier blows each heather stalk, with all its bells of blue. 
And every wind is psalm'd with praise, that sweeps the breckans 

thro'; 
The very hills, whose giant arms enclose them like a dream, 
Transfigur'd in the light of faith, heaven's high-thron'd altars seem. 

But stay ! the signal-shot is flred upon the neighbouring height. 
Now, veil awhile, thou brilliant sun, thy mockery of light 1 
Loud on the clear, still air the throb of nearing hoofs is heard, 
And Bibles in God's name are kiss'd, and swords are grasp'd and 

bared. 
And brief and hurried words of prayer and firm resolve are cast — 
The offerings of a simple faith — on the unconscious blast. 

ITow, lads, put past your Bibles all, the sword must do the rest. 
And lo 1 God's book is button'd up within each sturdy breast ; 
Steady there, men ; stand fast and sure. Ha ! there the vaunter 

comes — 
Bold Claver'se — with his heavy horse and roll of kettledrums. 
Bound the far shoulder of the hill they fiercely plough the sod, 
Their shining blades athirst to slay the sainted men of God ; 
Their white plumes lifted on the winds, like sea-foam on the blast. 
The wreckers of God's children these ! dress up, lads, stout and 

fast! 
Ho ! where is Burley — John Balfour ] and Hackstoun — where is hel 
Five minutes, lads, and Claver'se horse will drench ye like a sea. 
Ha ! here's Sir Eobert, side by side with Cleland. God be bless'dl 
Sir Eobert of the eagle eye and high heroic chest. 
His voice, clear as a bugle, rings across the marshy fen — 
** Dress up along the front line, lads, and stand the charge like men." 
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So they together closer press'd, and waited for the shock, 
Eongh shoulder to rough shoulder laid — a boulder'd front of rock. 
The God of Judah's land, they sang, and strong men wildly wept, 
And brows grew dark and eyes flashed fire, and heart to heart out- 
leapt. 
They minded, too, of that fair youth — the shepherd lad who dared, 
In faith, the mighty Philistine ; and how the youth was spared. 
Of Pharaoh's host, too, Vhelm'd and sunk beneath the Eed Sea 

wave, 
And crouching there they felt that God was mighty still to save. 

Then, all the bairns and feeble folks went backwards up the brae. 
While down the hUl-side strode the men a half-a-mile away. 
Before them all is loud with stir ; behind, the mountain airs 
Are murmurous with the greet of bairns and throb of mothers' 
prayers. 

But Where's Sir Robert 1 Here he comes, with Hackstoun on his 

right, 
" Fire, lads !" they drove their slugs like hail, and many a steed 

ran light. 
Ay, horse and man — together roll'd — lay plunging in the bog, 
** 'SoWy loup the ditches !" Burley cried, "and gie the loons a shog." 
At once they lightly leapt the heath and o'er the wet ground broke. 
And caps and plumes together went, and drove like drifts of smoke; 
Above them on their plunging steeds the troopers fiercely hung, 
And wildly round their bonnets blue the long blades flash'd and rung. 
And pistol shots, and damning oaths, and madden'd shrieks of 

prayer, 
Bose from the fighting mass of men and rung the shaken air. 
As when the sea is white with storms, and all the sounding shore 
Is moaning with the lash of waves, so rose and fell the roar. 
See, yonder's bloody Claverhouse. Press on, and close him round. 
His staggering steed is pouring out its life-blood on the ground. 
God send him meeting with our chief, Sir Robert, bold and big. 
Or John Balfour o' Burleigh, lads — it's he ould dress his wig. 
Aim well, and shoot the hireling down — ^the minion of King James, 
The last, and worst, and bloodiest of all the titled Grahames. 
Flash, flash ! two shots and twenty more are hurtled at his breast. 
It's useless ; fight him hand o'er hand, the cold steel tells the best. 
Have at him, lads, the titled wretch ! let life for life be paid, 
Praise Heaven ! if only stout Balfour might meet him blade to blade. 
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Thrice Hackstoun's arm, with ringing sword, hung wildly on his 

track, 
And thrice the plum'd dragoons closed round and bore the brave 

man back. 
And HaU o* Haughead, bless his heart ! and manly strength of arm, 
The line of horse he shivered twice and wrought the foe alarm. 
Press on ! press on ! the fierce dragoons fight round him wild and 

well. 
In Christ's name drive the hireling band o*er morass, flood, and fell. 
Yon's he ! yon's he ! great Claverhouse ! He of the long white 

plume, 
In God's name, clear a passage, lads ; give Burley fighting room. 
Thank Heaven ! he's on his track at last 1 he nears him, bound on 

bound, 
Strike ! Claver'se gallant steed is down, his rider bites the ground. 
Upon him, Burley, hip and thigh, strike at him, fast and sure, 
And have the deed in marble told whilst Scotland's hiUs endure. 
Bat, swift as light, the fierce dragoons close round him, ring on 

ring, 
And safe from Burley's sweeping steel their horseless captain bring. 
Together lads, together press ; have at them, stroke on stroke, 
The might of Burley's arm, this day, hath saved the Lord's ain 

flock. 
Upon them with the lifted pikes, and drive them down the brae. 
For Christ and Scotland's covenant we wet our swords this day. 

And thus the fight went wild and well ; and then, thank God ! at 

last. 
Across the moor the broken horse went flying far and fast. 
Bold Claverhouse, with blood-stain'd curls, his steed bare-headed 

rides — 
With oath of menace on his lips he spurs her bleeding sides. 
Up Calder height he climbs his waj^ his troops behind him strown, 
Wide-scatter'd, as when o'er the fields the wasted leaves are blown. 
And when, by dint of spur and oath, the purple height he gains. 
Shame flushing all his handsome brow, his eyes he backward strains; 
One damning sight alone is there — Christ's banner, broad and white, 
A league away floats firm and fair against the glad sunlight. 
cruel mockery of arms ! the vision stabs his pride, 
A handful of rude men to force his fast retreating ride. 
" God ! it were better to have fallen upon that barren heath, 
Than suffer from these peasant hordes dishonour, worse than death." 
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A cloud sits on his helmless brow, " God send another day !" 
And waving on his scattered horse, he rides hard-paced away. 

Now praise be to the name of Christ, and God, the Lord, most 

high, 
Who drove that day, o*er bog and brae, the godless — ^hip and thigh; 
And sweet rest to the valiant souls who broke the front of wrong. 
Be their's the fadeless crown of life and shining fame of song. 



THE "STRIKE" OF THE POETS! 

[ AEE WELL to rhyme, my friends, a thankless job ; 
To speak the sober truth, the thing don't pay ; 
I'll give a starving thief the chance to rob 
My wasted pockets — this or any day," 
Said Snooks, the Chairman of the Poet's Club, 
** Let us * strike' rhyme, from laurell'd chief to mb. 

For who would roll the eyes and look divine, 

And carry up the nose-tip stiff and high 
At just so much starvation pence a line 1 

Kot I, my rhyming compeers ; no, not I. 
(Hear, hear.) The servile task my soul rebukes. 
Out on the Eds. ! (A voice — That's good for Snooks.) 

Let's raise our current prices ten per cent. ; 

Shall the divine commodity of verse 
Be paid in coppers 1 (Never.) Was it meant 

That we should, thankless, our high dreams rehearse. 
And shout, till hoarse — * Excelsior,' with lean jaws 1 
Perish the blood and thunder thought ! (Applause.) 

I know them all — the poet's mighty wrongs — 

His lonely vigils by the empty pots — 
The price the public put upon his songs — 

The scorn they give his gorgeous trombone thoughts ; 
He asks for bread and fish — they give him stones ! 
He rolls his eyes and dies ! I (Sensation and deep groans.) 
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What fool would wander, mad as moaning Lear, 

By woods and waters all a summer's day, 
. Unless — unless — (applause) — unless — (hear, hear) ; 

Unless he had a stipulated pay? 
If such a fool draws hreath within our Club, 
Let's snuff him, candle-like, beneath a tub. 

ITow, in conclusion, let me tell you this. 

We must have prices fixed as well as drapers ; 
Ten shillings for a sonnet's not amiss ; 

But less than that, let's bum our MS. papers. 
Damp down the fires ! cast loose the rhyming gearing ! 
Strike one ! strike all ! ! I" (Great and continued cheering.) 

This said, great Snooks sat down, and blew his nose, 
And wiped his beaded forehead, and looked grand ; 

Then, like Apollo, Joshua Sprout arose, 
And lifted up his voice and his right hand, 

And said " that he, for his part, like a hatter. 

Would stick to prose and other 'orrid matter. 

For why," said he, "the saucy Eds., you know, 

Are doocid stoopid, and quite full of spleen ; 
If they but take the notion, down we go 1 

Dish'd like boiled Yarmouth bloaters — flat and clean. 
I lately sent an epic out, and after 

Three months I had it back — 'Declined with thanks.' (Great 
laughter.) 

Therefore that epic shall ascend in flame 

To Heaven, and the recording scribe shall write — 

Another Milton, with unwritten name ! 
Another mighty song denied the light ! 

Put that down, Gabriel — * Joshua Sprout, of London, 

In 18761 grand epic, dish'd and undone.' 

So I shall stick to 'orrid * scissors' matter, 

And let the proud world roll on as it likes ; 
'Twill grow, ril bet a sov. ! a trifle better. 

When it knows something of poetic * strikes ;' 
A general * strike's' the thing. A desperate cause 
Needs desperate cure. What say *ye, friends ]" (Applause.) 
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Here Joshua Sprout sat down, and straigbt arose 
Great Samuel Sling-blank-verse, the tragic poet. 

Said he, " The critics are our only foes 1 

Stuck poets are they all — let the world know it ; 

I move we smartly button-hole Disraeli, 

Or, zounds ! get up a new poetic Daily 1 1 1 

Shall every sect and every trade on earth 

Be fitly represented and sustained, 
And Poetry, of fine and heavenly birth, 

Eemain, as now, neglected and profaned 1 
Let's seize the promise of the coming years. 
And claim our rights ! (Enthusiastic cheers.) 

Oh, pent-up thunders of heroic song, 

Awake, and shake the land from shore to border, 

Seize and arrest the unpoetic throng, 

And flood their souls with music — (cries of * Order P) — 

Till heaven and earth, from floor to highest rafter, 

Kneels to the tragic goddess. (Roars of laughter.) 

I add no more ; I only say — Strike ! strike ! ! — 
Strike while the iron's hot — the furnace roaring ! 

Ten shillings for a sonnet, if you like, 

But ten pounds when the tragic muse is soaring. 

Are miserable coppers meant for us ? 

Strike fore and aft, strike right and left, strike — thus." 

This said, great Samuel Sling-blank-verse began 

To suit the action to the word, and lay 
His fists about the Chairman, like a man 

Intent on striking ; then, of course, straightway 
The whole Club rose and strticJc, match'd man to man. 
Except a few, that — for the bobbies ran. 

And when the man in blue his whistle blew. 
And brother " Peggs'* from all the streets about 

Rush'd inwards like a sea, the Chairman threw 
The sole and total blame of all the rout 

On Samuel S. B. V., who stamped the ground, 

Saying — " They would strike, and ?ie had struck, of course, all 
round.** 
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But wild and well, for half an hour before 

The rescue came, the fight had prospered there ; 

Poor Joshua Sprout was gathered from the floor 
In fragmentary couplets ; everywhere 

Spill'd rhymes, crush'd hats, and upside-down disorder 

Fumish*d a " case" for the police recorder. 

And there was sorrow with the gods that night — 
The gods that rule aU poetry and song — 

That thus ApoUo*s sons should box and fight, 
And roundly shout " police" the streets along, 

And strive to spill each other with hard knocks. 

Like fighting battledores and shuttle-cocks. 

0, sleepless muse of Poetry arise 

And tell how Snooks — the Chairman — for three days 
Had two beef-steaks held to his swollen eyes, 

And how great Samuel's madness he repays 
With distant scorn ; for now, alas ! poor Snooks 
Between the eyes of poet never looks. 
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pNBAE the furnace doors! the doors are backward-dragg'd, 

and lo I 
Each bare-arm*d athlete waiting there is ruddied with the 

glow, 
That bounds with bright and flashing spring across the murky shed, 
And burns against the furthest wall — a beacon fierce and red ; 
And fitly weU each swarthy brow, toil-seamed and nobly wet, 
Eeflects the light that leaps to kiss its lines of beaded sweat ; 
For prouder guerdon never gemm*d the hero's breast, I trow. 
Than the bold coronet of sweat that clasps the toiler's brow. 

But see ! within its lair of flames the molten iron seethes. 
While round it like a beast of prey the fire its red tongue wreathes. 
Bring out the molten monster, men 1 — ^he's ready, he's aglow 1 — 
And force his sides to battle with the steam-god's crushing blow. 
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Hang on the cranes ! heave taut the chains ! — the white mass 

swings in air — 
Heavens ! what a scorching heat he casts, and what a blinding 

glare; 
As white as seething foam he glows, and every bursting pore 
Throbs with the fever'd blood of fire and spouts the molten gore ; 
O ! in the sturdy olden days of foray and of fight, 
When frequent on our Scottish hills arose the beacon light. 
Had such another molten mass as this been lifted high, 
Its gleaming terrors would have scared the white stars from the sky, 
Flashed down a grey and angry glare on startled crag and lawn, 
Disturbing the wild eagle's sleep with dreams of early dawn, 
Aroused the burgher of the town, the shepherd of the glen. 
And laid the sword-hilts in the grasp of roughly honest men. 

Now trim him well, and rasp the scales from off his burning hide, 
Throw over him the grappling-rods, and drag him swift aside 
To where the mighty hammer waits with wide, distended jaws, 
And let the well-match*d monster meet the wild gripe of its paws. 
Steady, men, steady ! ground him well, and let him broadly rest 
Within the hammer's open jaws, that chum the fire-food best. 
A signal hand is raised, and swift the crushing stroke descends. 
Again ! again ! and stunn'd and spread the wrung mass writhes 

and bends ; 
Ho ! what a rushing shower of sparks gem every thunder stroke. 
As if a starlight in the heavens of night had burst and broke. 
As if a sudden gust of wind had swept a burning street. 
And gathered in its roaring trail a rush of fiery sleet. 

Now, roughly beaten into shape, across the hub he lies ; 
But, " drag him to the rollers, lads," the ready forgeman cries. 
The rollers ! wheeFd and belted well, hark how they roar in gloom, 
To pass within their narrow jaws how will he e'er find room 1 
Nay, question not with feeble faith, their trebly-hundred powers, 
The gods of fable never knew the wild strength that is ours ; 
But toss him boldly in, and let him task their Samson strength, 
A hundred crowns to one they stretch his shrieking limbs a length. 
Hoi there he's caught ; he roars, he writhes ; he swims from sight ; 

he's through ; 
But, swift as thought, back from below he plunges on the view. 
Thence on the iron floor he drops, a long and shapely bar, 
No longer gleaming on the sight a white and sparkling star, 
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But rising to a higher end, and claiming proudest kin 

With all the nobler forms of use that hem the great world in. 

That strong bar, bom of fire and toil, where will he hasten now 1 
Will he some vesseFs rudder bind, or line her roaring prow ; 
Or will he help to clothe the sides of some proud ship of war, 
And with his strength the thundered wrath of Britain's f oeman mar ! 
Or will he drive, -v^-ith gleaming arms, the engine's plunging cranks, 
Roaring beneath the arch*d roadways that span the flying banks ! 
Or sink his splendid length of limb in iron bridge or tower. 
Buttressing giant forces with his Samson back of power 1 
Where'er he goes, and to whatever use his strength he lends. 
May fortune speed the valiant cause to which his usage bends ! 
And blessings on the toiling men who drew him from the fire. 
Amid the noise of Labour's hoarse and thunder-sounding lyre ! 
The hands that gave him shape within the hammer's plunging jaws, 
We'll pledge their skill with honest will, and give them three 
huzzas ! 



THE NE'E'RDAY SNAW WRAITH; 

Ob, Wellib Wee-Deap's Uncannib Adventurb wi' something when rrturnino 
Hame frae a "First-Fittin'" Expedition on Nb'b'e-Day Morning. 

^ULD Seventy-six had ta'en the gate, 
J^ An* five o'clock a.m. was ringin', 

When Willie Wee-Drap — sprung, elate — 
March'd hamewards, hiccupin' an' singin'. 

The scatter'd stars were a' blawn oot, 

Sae heich the blast the sky was rakin* ; 
Quo' WilUe to himsel', " I doot 

It's time that daylicht (hie) was breakin'. 

" The crossin's are as dark as death, 

Wi' screens o' mist hung doon atween them ; 

My een are satr al faut — or, faith, 

The lamps are no sae bricht's I've seen them. 
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" What's mair, the streets are a* reel-rail. 

An' fu' o* sudden pits an* plunges ; 
They keep me stottin' like a ball, 

Or something set on springs an' hinges. 

" The Provist he maun mend the stanes. 

An' hae the street-lines re-^justed ; 
For wha could guide the hameward reins 

Wi' east and wast thegither thrusted ?" 

Thus on he held, an' daur'd the storm, 

Till at his ain stair-fit he landed, 
When — cannie there ! a human form \ — 

** An' wha are ye V bauld Will demanded. 

" Are ye a native o' the Earth 1 

Sae waff ye look withoot a bannet ! 
Or are ye some uncannie birth 

Drapt frae the Moon or some cauld planet 1 

" Whae'er ye be, it's clear to me 

Ye soon maun oot o' this be flittin' ; 
Come daylicht, an' the folks shall see 

A wraith ! hame frae the deil's 'first fittin.' 

" A lichtit caun'le in your neive 

Gi'es me a chance-glint o' your features ; 
Auld hatless frien' (hie), wi' your leave, 

Ye're jist the curious-est o' creatures. 

" Stiff-plaister'd up against the wa'. 

Your faculties maun e'en be frozen ; 
Exposed thus to the driftin' snaw, 

Od's, man ! ye're surely fu' an' dozin*. 

*^ Of a' the lichts that e'er I saw, 

That eerie caun'le burns the bluest ; 
If there's a choice atween us twa, 

Ye're jist, if onything, the fu'est. 

^* Wha placed that caun'le in your han' 1 
Was it the Deil, or some stray bodie. 
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To licht your path, an' help ye on 1 

Speak, man ! ye auld ramf eezl'd doddie ! 

" Weel, weel ! if ye*ll no speak — ^guid nicht ! 

For I maun aff to bed he flittin' 1 
But lend me for a wee your licht, 

Twill find me up the stairs safe fittin*." 

He seized the licht ! hut cauld as snaw 
That icy han' ; when he had claspt it 

Baith han' an' caun'le drapt awa', 

An' Will, half-sober'd, glow'r'd an' gaspit ! 

A yell ! an' up the stairs he sprang — 
His heels as brief o' sicht as lichtnin' — 

An' bolted doors were open flang, 

An', hech ! the stairhead got a fricht'nin'. 

An' foremost oot amang them a' 

Cam' Mrs Wee-Drap — Willie's wifeock ; 

But when her prostrate " man" she saw, 
She screamed, an' nearly lost her lifeock. 

'Twas— " 0, keep me !" an'—" Sirs, the day r 
An'—" Whit at a' ava's the maitter T 

But in the midst o't Will cam' tae, 
An' tell'd the story — true to natur'. 

Before them a' he took his aith. 

An' vow'd the fack as certain — perfect. 

The Deil, or else his wander'd wraith, 
Was deid an' frozen at the, stair-fit. 

human life I a strange compact 
Art thou of tragedy and laughter ; 

High swells the pantomimic act, 

And then the " clown" comes roaring after. 

A dizzen tongues in chorus said 

That Willie's ghaist was jist a — naething — 
A " snaw-man" that the bairns had made. 

An' danced roun' as a harmless plaything. 
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Then twa-three tell*d hoo Cairter Rab, 

When lichtin' some folks oot the entry, 
Had stuck the caun'le, wi' a dab, 

Fast in its fist, an' dubb'd it — sentry. 

But Will, oor hero, still maintains 
He there wi' Auld Nick's wraith forgether'd— 

A grewsome thing, spun free o' banes. 
An' a' frae heid to heel snaw-feather'd. 



THE HOOSE-TAP. 

(A TALE 0' TWA CATS.) 

|0E hoose Stan's jist doon at the end o' a lane, 
Exposed, like its neebors, to win' an' to rain ; 
It rises twa storeys, an's roof'd owre wi' tile, 
An' the windows are a' in the auld-fashion'd style — 
They're narrow an' laigh, an' the peens are sae wee. 
Ye can jimply keek thro' wi' the tail o' your e'e. 
An auld wife ahint them, weel rowed in her mutch, 
When seen frae the street, looks an even-doun wutch ; 
If ben the laich closs ye're intendin' to gang, 
Mak' a boo to the roof, an' ye'll no dae faur wrang ; 
A wee parley voo man its heicht wad suit braw, 
But a Hielan'man — ^hooch ! an' she'll no dae ava. 

Then, for width pairt, the exits an' entrances baith. 
Like a ticht-fittin' jacket, seem scrimpit o' claith. 
Should twa Gleska bailies e'er meet on the stair. 
It will prove a deid jaum, it's as true as you're there ! 
The pair micht squeeze bye wi' a chirt o' the stomack, 
But no withoot jum'lin' their wame-hauden drummack. 
Then the lobbies are lang, dark, an' crookit to boot, 
When ance ye're weel ben it's a fecht to get oot ; 
But, clear owre the door-stap, a cosie lum-cheek, 
Wi' a weel-happit fire, an' a lowe thro' the reek, , 
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An' twa-tliree bricht scoorin*-things hung owre the brace 

Wad gar ye think ither than ill o' the place ; 

Then the wife snugly placed, wi* the wean on her knee. 

Wad bring moumin' tears to a bachelor's e'e. 

Thiowth ! I'm unco weel pleased wi' my hamely fire-en'. 

An' hae mair to gie thanks for than some that I ken. 

But, as I was sayin', oor sturdy bit biggin' 

Has an auld-f aushion'd look Hboot the windows an' riggin' ; 

I'm no jist deid-sure o' the date o' its birth, 

But a hundred years guid it has gruppit the yirth, 

An', fack ! siccan hale-like it looks, that I trow 

'Twill wrastle auld Time till he's held in the pow. 

Before an' aroun' us the pend'lum o' life 

Gi'es its wag an' its click, noo in peace, noo in strife ; 

While love rules owre a', an' whiles neebourless tongues 

Play slap at ilk ither like cross-rappit rungs ; 

Through door-cheeks an' windows whiles sunshine keeks in. 

Like the sweet smile o' God, blottin' out human sin ; 

Whiles storms in the nicht-time rough-beat us, an' whiles 

Caterwaulian comedies tirl the tiles. 

Tam skraighs on his Tibbie, an' Tib in reply 

Leaves the hearth-stane an' seeks the hoose-tap on the sly,. 

For lassie bit cats, like their betters, ye ken. 

Are unco taen-on wi' the crack o' the men, 

An' jist for a blink o' a tam's bawsent face. 

Wad let slip, owre the heid o't, a moose in the chase ; 

An' think themsel's bless'd if the crafty auld thugs ^ 

Laid their paws on their hearts an' spak' love in their lugs. 

Ae nicht lately back, as I sat a' my lane, 
Wi' a wab o' fine rhyme playin' click thro' my brain, 
Swith I heard near the lum-heid a canty bit crack 
'Tween twa neebor baudrons spairg'd on the tile-thack. 
Interested, I rax'd heid an' ears up the lum, 
* An' caught a' their words in the oorie doun come. 
Thocht I, " If that's no oor ain cat, I declare, 
Colleaguin' wi' ane f rae a neebourin' stair. 
He's the greatest auld rascal for reengin' the tilds. 
His like isna kent in the circuit for miles ; 
His name some quate momin', for a' his fine eap^ 
Wm figure, I fear, white and black in the papeiB. 
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Weel, I listen'd an' listen'd, an* what d'ye think 

Was the heid o' their crack roun' the aidd chimla rink 1 

'Twas a' ahoot hoosewives, their claivers an' clash, 

-An' hoo their loose tongues bred sae muckle ill-fash ; 

Flytin' freely owre this ane, an* jibin' at that, 

Hoo the tane gat her shawl, an* the tither her hat ; 

An' hoo some they kenn'd gat sae wonderfu* vauntie, 

Owre the heid o* their three days bit saut-water jauntie. 

"Then to think,** says oor Tarn, "hoo they use oor puir 861*8 — 

Gie ae knaw, an* their tongues rattle owre us like bells. 

Hoo they stairve us to mak* us mair gleg on the mice, 

An* grudge us a tongue-lick o* onything nice. 

Let a neebourly cat come the door-stap aboot, 

Jist to crack on auld times, an* they lickit them oot. 

There*s oor wife," Tarn continued, "she's no the warst gaun, 

But she's raither too free wi' the gowff o' her han' ; 

If at breakfast-time I jist but keek at the table, 

I've to flee for my life, Tib, as fast as I'm able. 

Then oor guidman, if I in his way chance to sit, 

Od ! he flings me a mile oot the gaet wi' his fit ; 

If onything, he's jist the warst o' the twa — 

Come the bud on the tree, Tib, I'll flit an' awa*.** 

What mair wad been said in baudronian crack 

Canna noo be recorded as practical fack. 

For, red wud, I roar'd up the lum whaur I sat — 

" Tam 1 ye leein' auld rascal 1 come doun oot o' that," 

When — ^whisk owre the tile-taps I heard them play loup, 

The better for what I cried to them, I houp. 

Next momin' when — stap — in for breakfast I cam', 
Wha sat by the lum-cheek but tile-reengin' Tam, 
Wi' his auld bawsent face lockit snug 'tween his paws. 
No like ane wha made fun o' the ten moral laws. 
But as sober an' dooce in the lines o' his face 
As he kenn'd the kirk door, ay, an' eldership's grace. 

Weel, it pat me a-thinkin', an owre my tea cup 

I made o't a moral the dullest micht grup — 

If the wa's e'en hae ears, as the auld proverb says, 

Guard your tongue when the cat cocks her lugs in your face. 
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THE MUSE 0' BURNS. 

An Anniversary Tribute. 

** The poetic genius of my country found me, as the prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha, 
at the plough, and threw her inspiring mantle over me."— -Bums to the Gentlemen of the 
CcUedonian Hunt. 

This nicht, in mony a merry core. 
Thro* toun an' clachan, Scotland o'er, 
An' e'en on mony a stranger shore. 

Far, far frae ha!me. 
Warm hearts the social cup shall pour 

Tu Burns' name. 

—Hugh Mucdonald. 

®FF hats, and make the welkin ring ; for him a manly cheer — 
The bard o' bonnie Scotland's love, the brawny peasant-peer, 
Who strode, a plaided seer of song, behind his laurel'd plough. 
The song-robes o'er his shoulders thrown, the bay-leaves on his 
brow. 

A homely product of the soil, life's shady ways he kept. 
His lyre-strings strung to folly oft, as oft by tears o'erswept ; 
Now circling down the mazy dance, and now, his soul love-riven. 
Wild pouring out a dirge of sighs to " Mary" lost in heaven. 

Shrined in the hap o' hodden grey, and booted with the clod, 
He nursed within his heart of love the glowing gift of God — 
A prouder birthright far to him than stars upon his breast — 
The high and shining light of song that would not let him rest. 

Uplift the curtain of the past — the mist-screen of the years — 

And lo ! in panoramic line, the Muse of Burns appears ; 

Here " Duncan Gray" has come to " woo," and yonder " on the 

moor," 
High-minded " Tibbie" geeks at Kab, and hurries " by like stoor." 

richly shines in gleams o' sang the daft days o' the bard. 
When light and hope his vision fired, by Fate's chill glooms 
unmarr'd ; 
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When 'neath the moonlight's tender reign all ruder sounds were 

hush'd, 
And ** Com rigs and barley riga" his love-light footsteps brush'd. 

But see ! for early toil a-field, his hand upon the plough, 
The coronet of Labour clasped upon his honest brow, 
The bard comes forth, and from the soil his genius triumph wins — 
The tum'd up " daisy" dims his eyes, the " wee mouse," wept-ower, 
rins. 

This is the poet's highest toil — that his broad-reaching wings 
Should clasp within their noble fold the soul of common things. 
And find the lessons of the heart — the morals of the mind — 
Hid in the meanest text of life by Nature's hand designed. 

But would ye hear an auld-wari' tale ! then kittle up your lugs. 
And listen to the hamely crack o' twa auld-farrant " Dowgs ;" 
The tane shows how the " puir folks" fared and warm'd their hearts 

langsyne. 
The tither swirls a gaucy tail, an* tells how great folks dine. 

A moral, founded on their " crack," ye weel micht frame, I ween. 
But round the pictured spectrum gangs, and lo ! anither scene — 
Bauld Tam o' Shanter mounts his beast, defiant o' the wind — 
The forms o' darkness crouch'd before ; the witches hard behind. 

His bonnet held weel owre his brow, the race for life he takes. 
Hip, Maggie, hip, he skelters on, thro' slaps, an' stiles, and brakes. 
Noo, Maggie, lassie, mind your feet — ae spring, an' dinna fail. 
Hurrah ! Tam's owre the Brig, an' safe, but Maggie wants her taiL 

Then, in the bearded field, should "stooks be coupit wi' the blast,'* 
He hurries in, and writes them down, his jinglin' rhymes, rough- 
cast, 
A screed to auld Lapraik, and lo, what mystery is here I 
He passes from the plane of time to the immortal sphere. 

!N'ow pull a langsum face, and swift ascend the auld kirk stair, 
Wheesht! saftly step, that's "Holy Wull" gaun thro' his awfu' 

"Prayer," 
For Kab ill-liked hypocrisy, and saw a fleesum lot o't. 
An' when the kirk wig blew ajee he took poetic note o't. 

D 
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AW hadna he a richt to dae't 1 Himser they didna spare, 
But stuid him on the " unco stool," and laid his failings bare ; 
An', richt or wrang, the angry bard, when he gat oot and hame, 
Sat doun to gie the " cloth" a skelp, and ease his grumlin* wame. 

It's aiblins true, and, perchance no, that honest-minded Eab 
Was owre free-handed wi' the ring and rattle o' his gab ; 
But whiles, altho' we're in the wrang, it's " hardly in oor poo'er" 
To thole a moral lecture on't and " keep frae being soor." 

But let that sair bit sink or soom, we a' may fitly join 
In "Banks and Braes o' Bonnie Doon," and joys o' " Auld Langsyne," 
And cast oor bonnets to the lift, and gi'e oor lungs free play 
WhenKobin gars his lyre-strings ring high-worded "Scots WhaHae," 

But now a nobler theme than all has touch 'd his lips with fire — 
A theme the glory of our bard and his immortal lyre. 
The Cottar's aged brow is bared, and hark ! with reverent air 
Ascends to God*s recording ear the voice of praise and prayer. 

Than this — the household of the poor, religion's sweet abode, 
'No grander subject ever bore a poet's soul to God ; 
An honest man ! exalt the words, as genius only can. 
The high fulfilment of the world— a poor, but honest man. 

brightly from his pen of fire our virtues sprang to light, 
For grandly-strong and nobly-long he wrestled for the right ; 
And Scotland, only when her tongue to dust and ashes turns 
Shall drop the name and sink the fame of honest Robert Burns. 



WHA BEGOUD IT? 

A Tale of a Tail. 



^ NORTHERN farmer, big, an' braid, an' stoot, 
fjp^ Frae Aberdeen, or somewhaur thereaboot. 

While daun'erin' hame ae nicht, owre howe an' plain, 
Jist on the edge o' gloamin', a' alane — 
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When crossin' thro'-an'-owre a park, that lay 
Between him an' his steadin' on the brae, 
A desperate adventure faced him there 
That set on end his. every separate hair, 
An' tested baith his courage an' his win*, 
An' left oor freen the victor, nane owre sune. 

Ill no jist threep the story's perfeck true — 
In fack that's maybe mair than I could do. 
Plain truth's a gey scarce sicht ; but, baud a wee, 
I'm jist as sweer to threep it a great lee. 
It's said, ye ken, in guid proverbial diction, 
That truth is sometimes stranger far than fiction ; 
Sae I'U jist rhyme the tale in guid braid Lawlan's, 
An' ye can settle as ye like the balance. 

Weel, as I said, oor freen' — the farmer buddy — 

His senses square, an' onything but muddy, 

Was s tapping, stiff an' steady, thro' the park, 

Intendin' to be housed before the dark. 

An' croonin', as he gaed, a hame-gaun sonnet, 

When, a' at yince, his hair upheev'd his bonnet ; 

Across his path, an' doon the narrowin' pass, 

A madden'd bull cam' roarin' owre the grass, 

Its eyes aflame, its horns for mischief swung. 

Its tail up-birl'd, its heels in air wide flung. 

Some folks, on meeting siccan danger there. 

Wad stood an' yell'd till toss'd a mile in air ; 

An' some, again, wad fa'n owre in a fent. 

An' hoo the bull had flung them ne'er had kent ; 

But Tam — oor freen', the farmer — canny man ! 

Scratch'd his bald pow a moment, an' then — ran — 

The very best thing, dootless, he could do ! 

That's my ain mind on't, reader ! What think you 1 

But wild an' swift the savage beast cam' on ; 

Already Tam was a' but hom'd an' thrown. 

When roun' a tree he swung, an* jink't the britt. 

An', pickin' up a cudgel at his fit. 

He held it at the wildly-rushing beast 

That ran by, in its rage, three yairds at least. 
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An* daur'd it to come on, an' on it cam' 

An* chairg'd him, horns set, roun* the tree, ram-stam, 

An* roun' the tree, an' roan' the tree they gaed — 

Puir Tammie o' his hinder en' afraid — 

Till growin* weak an' wearied o' the skaith, 

He clutch'd the tail, an' held for life an' death ; 

His richt han* free to swing his muckle stick, 

He plied it owre the hull's back hard an' quick ; 

An* aye, wi* every lick, he cried — " Tak* that !*' 

Till wi* excess o* blows he steam'd an* swat ; 

An* aye the bull to horn him warsled roun*, 

An* aye Tam jink't, and still the stick cam* doun, 

Until the beast, sore smarting, side an* back, 

Unable thus to dooble-roun', or tack. 

An' score a point against his foe superior, 

Or plant a single inch of horn — posterior , 

Flung oot his heels an' tried to deal a kick. 

But quickly owre his ankles rang the stick. 

For Tam still wrocht the helm, an' steer'd him roun', 

An* kept his horns (north) pointed to the moon. 

An* aye the tither hard an' laboured whack 
Play'd — lohinge — an' cut the hide across the back, 
Till tired at length, an' fairly beaten oot. 
The bull stood still, an' hauf-ways turn'd aboot. 
An' staring valiant Tammas thro' an* thro*, 
Threw up the sponge an* gied a lood — Boo-oo f 
Then Tam, oor hero, wearied oot an* pale, 
Keplied, victorious, letting go the tail. 
As if the dumb brute wisely understood it, 
Boo-oo I yerseVy man ! Tell me wha hegoud it ? 
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ALPIN, THE KING-SLATER. 

A Lay from Eablt Scottish Histort. 

rwas the bad King Lactacns 
That sat upon the throne ; 
, Around his chair the nobles 
In burning armour shone, 
And gathered there before him 

The solemn Council sate, 
Arraigned to save the people's rights, 
And lead the high debate. 

Bold Eeutha was among them, 

The wisest in the realm. 
Than he a nobler captain 

ITe'er wore a crested helm ; 
Red Alpin, from the hill tops. 

Who slew the great white boar, 
And Brudus of the mighty arm, 

Were there, with many more. 

Dark frowned the King upon them, 

With fierce, defiant scowl. 
And called his ready seneschals 

To fill the great wine-bowl : - 
" The rebel-hearted Council, 

My Lords, what want they here *? 
Come they to prate of freeman's rights, 

Or share our bowl of cheer V 

Then up and spake out Reutha, 

The tyrant-hater he : 
" My King, the powerful Commons 

Have found a voice in me. 
We stand not here as vassals. 

To wait your royal board, 
Nor come we here to brave our King, 

And dare him to the sword. 
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" Here for our wives and daughters 

We stand thy throne before, 
Outside are massed the people — 

Hark ! thou may'st hear the roar — 
And their red prayer for vengeance 

Shall still go up to heaven, 
Till lusts and lies and shameless sloth 

Are from your foul Court driven." 

He ceased, and angry murmurs 

Kan round the spacious hall ; 
Dark frown'd the King*s retainers, 

Dark frown'd they, one and all. 
Fierce glared the ruffled monarch, 

And scowFd with bloodshot eye : 
" Ho, liegemen, who are they that thus 

My kingly rank defy 1 

" Forth and lay hands on Eeutha, 

Arrest him where he stands ; 
Bind and bring forth the rebel — 

Dost hear your King's commands V 
Then up rose haughty Alpin, 

The great boar-slayer he : 
" Withhold your guard, King Lactacus, 

No rebel serfs are we. 

" In Council we have sought thee 

To crave redress of wrong. 
Which we, the mighty people. 

Have borne and suffered long. 
Not always thus, Lactacus, 

Shall we be trampled down ; 
We hold the wreath of Liberty 

More sacred than thy crown." 

Him foUow'd mighty Bmdus, 

He of the giant arm. 
Who in the last great battle 

Had wrought the foe alarm : 
" Great King, I am no speaker ; 

No supple tongue have I, 
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But he who dares my arm, the dog 
Shall in your presence die." 

Then rose the King and shouted : 

" Seize on them, one and all, 
The iron-hearted Council, 

And lead them from the hall ; 
The rude, rebellious rabble, 

Who dare me to my face — 
Seize on the dogs and lead them forth 

Unto the market-place." 

Forth rush'd the ready liegemen, 

Forth rush'd they with a shout, 
And helms were seen to glitter, 

And swords to flash about ; 
Forth rushed they on the Council, 

Like hungry beasts of prey, 
Even as yeVe seen the mountain stream 

Eush from its source away. 

Out flashed the sword of Brudus, 

Down went the foremost man ; 
A second, sorely smitten. 

For safety backwards ran : 
Up gleam 'd the axe of Alpin, 

And foemen held their breath — 
Eed Alpin from the hills of mist, 

Who fought the boar to death — 

Up gleam'd the axe of Alpin, 

And, on the clustered foe. 
Fell, like a flash of lightning. 

The helmet-crushing blow. 
Back from its shatter'd chalice 

The buried wedge he drew. 
And towards the King upon the throne 

The axe, blood-dripping; threw. 

Short dropped the axe, and falling 
The King's wine-bowl within. 
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The juice was splashed about him, 

Up to the beaxded chin. 
" King ! there is my challenge, 

Accept it if ye will," 
But the bad King was white with fear, 

And kept his distance still. 

Fast dose the ranks upon them. 

The odds increase amain ; 
Eight bravely fight the Commons, 

And blood is spilt like rain. 
Already valiant Eeutha 

Lies stricken on the floor. 
And Brudus, of the mighty arm, 

Has twenty cuts and more. 

Wild throbb'd the heart of Alpin, 

And light broke from his eye — 
" Ho, courtiers ! clear a passage ; 

To-day your King must die." 
Then forward on the foemen 

Himself he fiercely flung. 
And thick around his helmed head 

The long blades flashed and rung. 

Till he had gained a clearance 

He forward fought right on. 
Then with one bound afighted 

Upon the monarch's throne. 
Fierce by his robes he clutched him. 

And clasped him round the throat. 
And on the King's uncovered neck 

His breath fell burning hot : 

" ITow, by the gods who made thee I 

Thy days, King, are done ; 
No more thy deeds of darkness 

Shall shame the blushing sun. 
Be swift to pray for mercy. 

And make thy peace with heaven ; 
The gods may hear thee ere this steel 

Is thro' thy foul heart driven." 
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" Help ! help !" the bad King shouted, 

Up flashed the gleaming blade, 
Down came the blow like lightning, 

And in his heart was stayed. 
Eound Alpin turned and shouted — 

" Commons, your King is slain ; 
Down with the lying sycophants 

Who kept his Court for gain." 

Thick raged the strife and steady, 

And Alpin's cheering words 
Fell all unheard among them, 

So great the clash of swords. 
" Hew down the rebel Commons" 

Is now the rallying cry, 
" To-day for great King Lactacus 

We bravely stand or die." 

And thus the gathering tumult 

Above them rose and roll'd, 
Now swelling from the Commons, 

ITow from the courtiers bold. 
Till sudden from the square without 

A cry went up to heaven. 
And with one loud and bursting crash 

The doors were inward driven. 

As from the grumbling ocean 

The ground-swell takes the shore. 
And leaps the shaken breast-wall 

With a lash and with a roar. 
So, through the broken doorway 

The crowd came roaring in. 
And fell upon the fighting lords 

With oaths and damning din. 

" Strike ! for your wives and daughters. 

Strike ! for the public weal. 
Strike ! in the name of heaven. 

Till smokes the righteous steel." 
Such were the words of terror 

That smote the startled ear. 
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As back the royal liegemen fell, 
O'erpower'd with sudden fear. 

Down fell the King's retainers, 

Down fell they^one by one — 
All such as could not gain the door 

And from the slaughter run ; 
But some of wilder passion 

Stood fighting to the last, 
Whose souls, amid the roar of strife, 

To death's dumb dreamland pass'd. 

" Bring forth the tyrant's wine-bowls. 

And fill them to the brim. 
The night shall have our companie. 

So hold the lamps in trim ; 
We'U drink to bold Bed Alpin, 

Who smash'd the tyrant's crown, 
And Brudus of the mighty arm. 

Who struck the hirelings down." 

Then up rose high-soul'd Eeutha, 

With forehead blanch'd and pale. 
And blood from his untended wound 

Was trickling down his mail ; 
Him the right arm of Alpin 

Most tenderly upbore, 
And silence, deep as death, at once 

The hearts of all came o'er : 

" Hear me, ye mirthful Commons ! 

This is no time for play ; 
Waste not upon the wine-bowl 

The triumph won to-day. 
The glorious airs of freedom. 

Long banished from our realm. 
Henceforth shall blow and shake the crest 

Of every freeman's helm. 

" The deeds of their brave fathers 
Your children long shall tell — 
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How Bradus smote the hirelings, 

And how the Intd Xing fell. 
Great actions wait upon you, 

And much remains undone ; 
Up, freemen, leave the banquet-bowl, 

Nor shame to-morrow's sun." 



And now in sudden darkness 

Comes down the bloated night, 
When full against the heavens, at once, 

Up-flares the long torchlight ; 
On every bearded countenance, 

On every helmed head, 
That moves the royal halls within. 

The glare lies deep and red ; 

And loud the song of triumph 

Upon the night-breeze floats, 
A hoarse, resounding chorus. 

Flung from a thousand throats ; 
As when the rain in rivers 

Comes roaring down the hills. 
So, full and far, their hymn of joy. 

The night of darkness fills. 

Nor ceased the roar of voices 

To load the travelled blast ; 
But still in wind-strewn echoes 

Was heard to hurry past, 
Till from the neighbouring hill-tops 

The darkness was withdrawn. 
And Hope in every freeman's heart 

Had found a splendid dawn. 
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DYVOR TAM. 

DYVOE TAM, the drucken loon, 
The rouchest stick in a' the toon, 
Come Saturday, whatever betide. 

He reissle3 hame as f ou*s the Clyde, 

Defying Poverty and Care, 

And roarin' like the bars o' Ayr ; 

His legs a' mixed, his soul in lowe. 

And wild bees bummin' in his pow. 

Whiles losin' baith his scattered feet, 
He blames the pavin* o* the street ! 
A body micht get splinter't banes, 
Amang sick daft and dizzy stanes. 
If but the Provost could be seen. 
Lord, he wad rub his auld specks clean, 
And force his bleer't and blindit sicht 
To view the pavement stanes aricht. 

Whyles warslin' owre his hameward course. 

He tak's the causey like a horse ; 

Eeels frae the ae side to the ither, 

And ca's some auld pump-well his " brither." 

Lays baud o' its extended han', 

And shouts — " Hillo, freen' ! whaur ye gaun T 

Or Stan's before't and argues hot, 

And threatens to cast aff his coat. 

And bauldly fecht it like a man. 

As only hale-fou heroes can. 

And, sometimes, when his Scottish bluid 

Tak*s on the patriotic tid, 

The deil himsel' wud scarce withstan' 

The danger o' his lifted han'. 

As, wildly grapplin' wi' the foe, 

He nails six English at a blow. 

And gars the wauken't street return 

The ringing cheers o' Bannockburn. 
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Then, wale the poets to a man — 
The chief o' a' the Bardie clan 
Is Ayrshire Eahbie — leam'd langsyne — 
He hiccups through him, line by line. 
Eab lauded and Hked weel the dram, 
And he is a' in a' to Tarn ; 
Poetic suns may rise and set, 
But Eab '11 spin for ages yet. 

A Radical, Tam rants and brags 
His glorious rights and honest rags ; 
Wr politics, an* drink, and win', 
His soul is blawn ayont the mune. 
Is there a man whose tatter'd coat 
Gars him think meanly o* his lot T 
Whatever snobs may say or think, 
A cheer for rags, and three for drink. 

But Dyvor Tam, leave him alane. 
Has wut and genius o' his ain. 
And whyles, when worsted in debate, 
He loups a mental five-bar gate. 
And scores a laugh against the foe, 
That hurts waur than the hardest blow. 
And mak's a' body vexed that Tam 
Should waste sic genius on the dram. 

The ither nicht, when spinnin' hame, 

Wi' fou heroics a' on flame. 

An auld freen' bade him pause and think. 

An argued wi' him on the drink. 

" Noo Tam, my man, think on the end, 

For an' ye dinna turn and mend. 

As fack as ye're nicknamed the Dyvor, 

The end o't a' 'U be the syvor." 

" Aweel," quo' Tam, " the gutter be't, 
But while that I can laird my feet 
A stiff dram still I'll ca' the nail in. 
Drink ale, and therefore aye be ailing ; 
And, dod, the final syvor fa' 
May yet be far aneuch awa' ; 
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But, near or faur, thereby it's true, 
I serve the ' cause* as weel as you." 

" Te serve the ' cause' — ye fuddled fricht I 
Good ye but see yersel* this nicht 
Wi' sober e'en, the sicht, I'm thinkin', 
Wad cure ye o' your fits o' drinkin' ; 
For sic a rag-tag, bankrupt loon 
Micht fricht the gill-stowp oot the toon. 
And mair than ony lecture prove 
That drink and rags gang hand-in-glove." 

" IToo, haud ye there," quo' Dyvor Tarn, 
" Ye've proven me against the dram ; 
Ye're a teetotaller, I'm your brither. 
Ye show the ae view, I the ither ; 
Your han' then, freen', for (hie) I thinlc, 
We're preachin' baith against the drink, 
For while the evil ye debate it, 
/ every pey-nicht illustrate it. 



THE DINGIN'-DOON DAYS. 

Being Ane Anqrt Auld Wife's Complaint tab the Pbovost o* Sanct Mungo. 

|EY, hum, Provist Bain, I wonner whit ye mean 

By dingin' raws o' hooses doon, an' stoorin' a' oor e'en. 
When I tae Cross or market gang, or tak' a turn oot-bye. 
Before I win a hunner yairds wi' stour I'm chokin' dry. 

Sic pooin' doon, an' dingin' owre ! ma wordie, wha cood haud 
Their temper seein' siccan waste 1 ye'll rue it yet, ma lad. 
There's Eppie Auld — a week last nicht, turned oot o* hoose an' hame. 
An' she has taen the Puir's-hoose f or't, and bauds ye sair tae blame. 

Hey, hum, Provist Bain, ye've much tae answer for — 
The derk that ledgers a' yer fau'ts 'ill cast a gie big score. 
I wonner whit yer Cooncil mean ; ma certies, but they're bauld 
Tae sneck the door on honest focks, an' leave them in the cauld. 
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N'oo, whit aboot the hooses fine ye promised us richt soon, 
Whaur we micht leeve a mile and mair clear o' the reeky toon 1 
For a' yer bonny promises — ^baith you and Doctor Begg, 
As lack's yer there, I wadna gie the fling o' ma left leg. 

Think o' yer wark ! the greedy laird's foo-f ooin' up the purse. 
An' pocketing alang wi't a' the puir fock's righteous curse ; 
Last month five shillings on ma rent ! — dod, if I had ye here, 
E'en Provist, as they say ye are, I'd warm yer deafest ear. 

K I but gang a mile frae hame Fm lost an* clean astray, 
An' whyles tae manage oot the mist I'm forced tae speir ma way ; 
Ye an' yer fine braid open streets, new brigs, an' parks, an' squares, 
Ye've soopit a' oor luck awa' — deil trip ye in yer prayers ! 

That sic a dingin' doon as this should ere been let begin — 
The very thocht o't gars me greet ma bleerit e'esicht blin' ; 
Some nicht, ere lang, I'll cast ma mutch an' dicht ma blindit e'en, 
An' tie ye tae a twa-han' crack, an' spier ye whit ye mean. 

Nae wonner that the Crossbill focks hae cockit up their nose, 
An' sworn an aith amang themsel's that ye'll near steer their brose ; 
Good ye but get them — neck an' nape — firm cleekit tae the toon, 
Ma faith, ye'd knock their taxes up, and ding their hooses doon. 

Hey, hum, Provist Bain, when sittin' whyles at nicht. 
Beside the sparkin' cruisie lamp, a mist comes owre ma sicht — 
Tm wae tae see the stoorie chinge the years hae brocht aboot. 
The nail 'ill want the held some day, I doot, doot, doot. 



Heather Bell, 
Sister tae " Sandy MTartan.'* 



Bobin*s Lan', Linkumdoddy Lane, 
Twa Stairs up. 
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EXPIATION! 

A Lat fbom Scottish HisroRr in the RnaH of Fbrqus m 

^HE 8cene is in a royal hall ; the time — ^the hoTir of night ; 
The heroine is one who holds a qneenship in her right : 
Eeyenge is bnming in her soul, and lighting np her eyes ; 
Within her jewell'd bosom hid the ready dagger Hes. 
" And now, to thee, sweet knife," she saith, " my hope, my trust, 

my heaven, 
This heart in its tempestnoos woe for anchorage is driven ; 
O, let no trembling woman's fears nnnerve the righteous blow ; 
But with one sure and sudden plunge in holy mission go. 
No slothful hand doth brandish thee ; within one hour thou wilt 
Lie panting in thy master's breast, sheathed to the blood-plash'd 

hilt. 
Hark ! screams the wind approvingly, and sinks away the moon ; 
Swift let me hurry from this place, and do the dark deed soon ; 
Ko treacherous lamp shall light my steps — the way too well I 

know ; 
Thou bright avenger of my wrongs I come with me — ^now I go." 

Forth from the royal hall she strode, her night-robes flowing white, 
Her passing by was like imto the going out of light. 
Along the corridor she swept, and up an oaken stair. 
Her panting heart the one wild sound that smote the silence there. 
Now enters she the king's dread room ; now nears that fatal bed ; 
A lamp bums there, whose feeble ray around the place is shed ; 
And by its dim, uncertain light, her faithless lord she sees. 
Stretched on the downy bed of sleep in false, unholy ease ; 
She, too, is there — ^his leman fair — soft sleeping by his side ; 
The sight is sweet — it nerves her hand, and feeds her injured 

pride. 
His left arm twines her shining neck— snow-wash'd and jewel- 

drest. 
And her fair locks lie floating wide upon his heaving chest ; 
And in that sombre-lighted room her yellow hair appeared 
A mass of sunset sunshine flung athwart his dark grey beard. / 

Awhile, resolving doubts and fears, she all uncertain stood. 
Mute as a marble statue pois'd in tragic attitude j 
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But soon remembrance of her wrongs aroused her from her trance : 
A prayer she breath'd to Heaven, and then, with one swift light- 
ning glance, 
Up-gleam'd the daggered hand, and fell with keen and killing 

stroke — 
One shiver, and King Fergus* soul in other worlds awoke. 
Back from the chalice of Hs heart the fatal steel she drew. 
Gathered her loosen'd garments close, and out the doorway flew. 
So still her going, and so swift the bloody deed was wrought. 
It seem'd the reflex of a dream — ^the tumult of a thought. 
The glorious sun is up in heaven ; the lark within the cloud ; 
The plough is in the shining soil ; at work the toiling crowd ; 
Outside, the air is still and sweet ; inside the courtly halls 
" The King is dead ! — is slain ! — ^is stabb'd !" on every stirr'd ear 

falls. 
"Ho ! rouse ye up the guard," they cry, "and search the 

traitor out," 
And, swift as thought, the rallying call is answered shout on shout. 
Disorder shakes the startled air, and, with the heavy clang 
Of hurrying feet, and trailing steels, the echoing courtyards rang. 
Then fast the Castle gates are closed, and sentinelled the walls. 
And for the daring regicide they search the royal halls. 
The Queen sits in her room alone ; she hears the nobles cry — 
" Kevenge King Fergus — dead and slain !" as they go rushing by ; 
" Arrest the young Prince Ederus — ^the bold, bad-hearted son — 
The reckless, royal parricide — 'tis he the deed hath done !" 

Uprose the Queen, and pass'd in haste into the banquet hall, 
Where the excited nobles held Prince Ederus in thrall ; 
No word spake he, the haughty Prince, but all undaunted stood, 
Though round him thicken'd axe and sword, hot-thirsting for his 

blood ; 
Though on him glared defiant eyes, with fierce and threatening 

scowl — 
The friends that but a day agone had shared his banquet bowl. 
"What of the murder'd King?" they cried, but the Prince he 

stay'd his breath ; 
" Strike, strike him down ! he hath no word to save himself from 

death !" 
The first sword smote him 'thwart the chest, and on his doublet 

rung. 
And fifty more were in the air when forth the bold Queen sprung : 

B 
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" Hold ! liegemen, hold ! one moment list — no parricide is he ; 
Now wherefore would you shed his blood ] the deed was done by 

me/ 
Beneath the righteous eye of heaven I smote him in the night, 
While by him lay his leman fair — did not your Queen do right % 
Alone I sought his bed, and there I smote him all unseen ; 
A woman's wrongs in that one blow were heaFd and washen clean !" 

She ceased, and from that armed throng went up a murmurous cry — 
" The Queen has done the deed — what then ] The damnM Queen 

must die ! 
Unhand the Prince ! arrest the Queen ! Slay — stab her where she 

stands !" 
So cried the nobles, but the Queen was busy with her hands, 
And ere the fierce and thrilling words had died upon her ears, 
The expiative blow was struck that rang thro' after years. 
Forth from her jewell'd breast of snow the hidden steel she drew — 
" This is the hand that dealt the blow, and this the dagger tpo," 
She cried, and with one flourish sheath'd the bright blade in her 

side. 
And falling forward on the floor, all sobless sank and died. 



BLYTHE JOHNNY MAUT. 

(A Saturday Aftbroqn Phoiogaaph.) 

I'S I gaed trudgin' hame ae nicht, 

Wi' twa pounds in my pocket — . 
That I had gotten for my wark, 
Tho' sair for't I'd been troket ; 
Jist richt fornenst a Public-hoose 

Blythe Johnny Maut he met me, 
An' wi' a warm wink o* the e'e 
Before the board he set me. 

Noo Johnny Maut, the folks declare. 

Is jist a rale guid fellow ; 
His hearty crack is bauld and bricht, 

His soul baith rich and mellow. 
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It's said he carries in liis pouch 

A box o* saw for a' sairs ; 
An' they wha wi* him sort declare 

He laughs an' winks awa' cares. 

But Conscience ever nips my lugs, 

An swears his crack's no canny ; 
But Conscience whiles, the maist o's ken, 

Tells tales as auld's my granny. 
An' if we snoov'd to Conscience aye, 

We'd never but be prayin' — 
E'en kirk-gaun folks themsel's at times 

The wrang road whiles will stray in. 

Sae I baud Conscience tak* the door, 

An' leave me to my fancy ; 
But Conscience still cheep'd in my lug — 

" John Maut's a chiel unchancy." 
" Aweel," quo' I, " sae let it be, 

But be na rash to blame him ; 
There's some teetotal folks, ye ken, 

That oot o' place misname him." 

Sae I gaed Johnny Maut the wink, 

An' doun we sat thegither. 
" Quo' I, "Noo, Johnny, hoo to act 

I'm in a deid-sweer swither ; 
For some there are that sair misca', 

Whilst ithers hecht an' rouse ye ; 
I'm half-ways gi'en to tak' your part. 

An' half-ways to abuse ye." 

" Tuts, man," quo' Johnny, " sneck your dram,. 

An* cease your clish-ma-clavers ; 
Your crack, I'll label 't — This side up ; 

With care ; Teetotal havers. 
Come gi'es your hand, my auld cock-laird, 

Let's hear hoo ye've been fairin* ; 
It's months since we last met, an*, feth ! 

Oor freenship needs repairin'." 

Then up he cowp't the mutchkin stoup. 
An' filled a beaded bicker ; 
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First awe, then twa, an* maybe three. 
Till I felt wondrous sicker. 

Teetotaldom I I crack'd my thoombs, 
It wasna worth a docken ; 

But Johnny Maut was jist the chap 
A roostit throat to slocken. 

An' as the blythesome hours stole on, 

His crack went rich an* rarely ; 
Whilst I clear*d oot my throat, an' sang 

" The wind that shakes the barley.** 
An* on his happy face, sae thick 

The cluster'd smiles were glancin*, 
That wi* the rich wink o* his e*e 

He pat me marr than dancin*. 

An* when we raise, he took my hand, 

An* warmly clapp*t my shouther ; 
Quo* he — " Ye see, Tm kindly-soul*d. 

Though, maybe, something throu*tlier.** 
" That*s true,** quo* I, " ye*re sair abused, 

An* muckle they misname ye ; 
But sic a buirdly chap as you, 

They*ll bark lang ere they lame ye.** 

As hame I steer*d that nicht, I claim'd 

The haill braidth o* the pavement ; 
An when I reach*d my ain stairheid, 

I thocht it an achievement. 
Till daylicht*s daw*, across the hearth 

I like a brock lay snorin*. 
An* heard in dreams the wifey*s voice 

My sins against me scorin*. 

Next momin* when I warsFd up, 

I search*d out ilka pocket. 
But de*il a saxpence I cood get. 

Though I for't had been chokit. 
Blythe Johnny Maut, the leein* loon, 

Had robb*d me ere I witted ; 
Then Conscience on me plied her tawse, 

An* ticht her gyve-aims fitted. 
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Wi* Johnny Maut, I voo'd alood, 

l^ae mair wad I be trokin' ; 
To serve a freen in sic a way, 

Was jist doonricht provokin'. 
The wifey she my aith o'erheard, 

An' pray'd I lang micht keep it ; 
The moral dyke o' which resolve 

I hope m never dreep it. 



THE FLITTIN' DAY. 

A VBESIFIBD KBCAPITULATION op what AULD Mrs TAK'-NOTB-0'-ITHKR-FOLKS*-AFFAIIMr 
SAW THRO' HER BEST FLINT SPECKS ON THAT EVENTFU' MORNIN*. 

LEEZE me on the flittin' day — ^the briskest o' the year ; 
The rumble-tumble flittin' day, it's aye a day o' steer ; 
It's then we see oor neebor folks turn out their whirliwha's. 
Their auld nick-nacks, their odds-an'-en's, their clocks against the 

wa's; 
Their jugs without the handles, an' their chairs that want the legs ; 
Their pats an* pans, their orra duds, their Sunday braws — 

ma f egs ! 
Said Mrs Tak'-Note to heisel', sair fash't wi' scandal's yeuk, 
As risin' frae her bed she socht the window in the neuk, 
An' wrappin' flannels roun' her held, she clean'd her newest 

specks, 
Then settled doon to ettle notes o' ither folks' effecks ; 
Uae scrimpit comer notes she took, but freely traced an' lang 
She spread the graphic portraits out, her tongue wag-waggin* 

thrang; 
An* aye as some new bit o' dress or furniture she saw, 
She madly crack'd her thoombs, an cried — "Ma patience, that 

bates a'!" 
She wasna gi'en to scandalize — she aye was dooce an' quate ; 
But here's a sample o' her tongue — (N.B.) she never flate ! 

■ There's Cuddy Kirsty wi' her trash — the pawnshop kens them a' — 
The fechtin' fricht o' the haill close — ^*od, she'll be weel awa' 1 
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A table an' an antrin chair ; a bat, tbe croon dang in ; 
An auld chaff-bed, an* twa-three duds — ^that's the deserts o* sin, 
Hoo a bit cuddy an' a cairt can keep a drucken wife 
An* twa-three weans — I canna see *t, no for my born life. 
There*s ae thing sure, for a* that I hae either heard or saw, 
Her dooce auld cuddy is by far the wisest o' the twa ; 
For aften when auld Kirsty's daiW. an' blin* wi* drink, an* lame, 
The cuddy tak*s the case in han* an* leads the fou jaud hame. 
I like a wee drap drink mysel* — it mak's us cracky free, 
But, f egs 1 I wadna gang sae far as some I daily see. 
vlVe aince or twice gaen ower the score — ^nae doubt, that*s perfeck 

true, 
But aince or twice is something less than everlastin* fou. 

Hech me ! here's Mrs Weel-tae-dae, wha thinks hersel' sae braw ; 
Observe hoo she has spread her gear for show alang the wa*. 
They're no the rale mahogany, on that I'll tak* my aith ; 
What's mair, the chairs an' chest o' draw'rs are second-handed baith. 
An* yon's her pictures — baud yer tongue 1 — the ** Field o' WaterLoq," 
The " Sacrifice o' Abraham," an' " Burns ahint the Plough ;** 
Hoo she can leeve in sunshine aye while ithers snoove in reek, 
An* buy sae mony bonnet strings aff her bit pound a week. 
It's mair than me an' mony mair can strictly weel mak* oot ; 
There's something o' a mystery in't, that's clear, without a doot ; 
An* mair than that, it seems to me the truth, beyond a guesQ, 
K every grocer had his ain she'd sport a feather less. 

But yonder's smirkin' Mrs Pryde, by some the " Widow" ca'd; 
Her man's been deid these twa-three months. Pit aff yer weeds, 

ye jaud ! 
For weel we ken, baith late an' air, ye're keekin' at. the men, 
An* faith ! the cock that mates wi' ye shall scratch a pookit hen. 
Ye needna spread yer gangrels oot to tak* some hameless e*e — 
It*s no a grate an' twa-three chairs '11 airt a man to ye. 
Your " grand connexions !" what's their worth % — the whussle o' a 

flutej 
Tak* ma advice, young Mrs Pryde, an' rub yer sign-brod oot 
Or if yer bent upon a man, jist adverteeze yer case, 
The newspapers, wi' little fash, will gi'e yer wants a place. 

Wha's auld straw-bed can this be noo 1 — a pauper scarce wad claim ; 
To rhyme the haiU contents^o' which micht bring a bardie fame ; 
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It's jist e'en her's — auld Ca'-the-Crack — the cookie-faced auld wutch ! 

Her an' her cockie feather'd hats ! — the jaud should wear a mutch : 

She wha has aye sae big a brag, an* casts sae mony airs ; 

"Wha's leein' tongue is seldom quate on ither folks* affairs ; 

"Wha's meddlin* ways hae brocht aboot sae mony stairheid fechts, 

An' forced dooce neebor folks to fix their neeves like aim wechts ; 

To poke a lang nose in the pat o' ither folks' kail broo, 

As she has everlastin' dune is mair than I could do. 

Sma* heed I gi'e to ither folks, e'en let them glunch or gloom ; 

Intent upon my ain affairs I never fash my thoomb. 

Though sometimes owre the window sill I tak a wee bit dab, 

To see hoo neebor bodies fen*, but never gie't the blab : 

Ka, na ; I aye was weel brocht up, an' still my manners mind ; 

Por jist as the young twig is bent is the auld tree inclined, 

-Weel, weel, she hisna much to brag, if that's her haill tum-oot ; 
Tve seen a bigger barrow-fu' the mime-licht road tak' foot — 
An' auld book-case, a lookin'^gless, an ancient eight-day nock. 
An' twa-three antrin odds an* en's — nae mair than ither folk ; 
That's jist aboot the feck o' a' that she has scraip't thegither. 
The twenty-eicht o' May's the day let's neebors ken each ither ; 
It's then we see oor gangrel freen's turn oot their whirliwha's, 
Their auld nick-nacks, their odds an' en's, their pictures atf the wa*s ; 
Their jugs withoot the handles, an' their stools that want the legs ; 
Their pats an' pans, their orra duds, their Sunday braws — ma fegs ! 
Then ledze me on the flittin' day — the briskest o* the year ; 
The rumble-tumble flittin' day, it's aye a day o' steer. 

So sang oor auld note-takin' freeri*, an cannilie withdrew 
Her heid within the window, sittin* doon to sup her broo ; 
An' the moral o' that mornin's wark, she aft was gi'en to tell, 
Gar't her think less o' ither folk, an' faur mair o* hersel*. 
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THE HOOSE-TAEIN'; 

OB, 

AULD MRS TAK'-NOTE-O'-ITHBR-FOLKS'-AFPAniS' SECOND KEEK THROUGH 
HER BEST FLINT SPECKS, 

RBLiTSD, IN A Confidential Crack, to hek But-an'-Bbn Nbebob, 
Mrs Yuckie-Lugs. 

JOME ben, auld Mrs Yuckie-Lugs, an* share my momin* crack> 
For ae hauf-hoor let hoose affairs, if sae be, gang to wrack > 
For gin we wait a fitter time we*se maybe wait a while — 
There's naething for us women folks but hudgie-drudgie toil. 
*Tween makin' meals, an* washin' fluirs, an* soopin* doon the stair, 
It's precious seldom we hae got an inch o' time to spare. 
Gif men folks work beyont their hours, the thing is deem'd a sin. 
But, air or late, wi* women folks, the guddle's never dune ; 
Sae, for a bittock, you an* I sail let the tow rin* slack.'* 
The twa gaed linkin* but the hoose, and thus gaed on the crack. 

Mrs Tak'-Notb. 

Pve aften wondered hoo it comes that neebor folks aboot 

Could pay their score, and mak' ower't a* aye sic a gran* tum-oot. 

I'm neither gien to meddlin* folks, nor notin* their affairs, 

But whyles I kittle up like mad to see their unco airs. 

Ye'll ken auld Mry Blaw-a-bit, the haverin' auld fule, 

Whase tongue about her furniture rins like a flooded rill ; 

This whilesin' back I've studied her, an* hopefu* wrocht awa*. 

An' cleaned my best specks twenty times to look her oot o* thraw ; 

But, na, she wadna stan* the test, but seem'd, aye when I cam' 

To tak' a moral keek at her, as gleed's a boxin' ram. 

Sae, ae nicht to mysel' says I, noo, Mrs Blaw-a-bit, 

If rumour wags her clapper true, it's said ye're gaun to flit ; 

An' that be sae, I'll mak* pretence, an' cannilie 1*11 gang. 

An' see the inside o' your hoose — in that there's little wrang. 

Sae I got on my chacket shawl, an* quately oot I gaed. 

No that at a* I meant to flit, tho' that exkase I made, 

But jist to satisfy my mind, an* e'en learn for mysel' 

Por what auld Mrs Blaw-a-bit aye rang sae lood a bell. 
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Weel, up I slippet to her door, an* cannilie I rapp*d, 
" I've cam' to see the hoose," quo' I, an' bauldly ben I stapp'd ; 
" An' is the bed quite free o* damp 1 The wa's, are they quite dryl 
An* does the lum gang nice an* free T quo' Blaw-arbit, " Ou, ay ;** 
" An* dae ye leave here wi* a grudge 1 or can ye faut the hoose V 
Quo she, " The room's owre sma* for me, indeed*s for little use ; 
My furniture has grown sae much that I'll e'en need to gang 
An' arle, for comfort's sake, a big twa-room hoose richt or wrang. 
My chest o* drawers an* sofa baith are jist rale crushed thegither. 
An' then my guid mahogany chairs are elbowing ane anither ; 
My pictures, too, are hung sae thick that the effeck is lost, 

An' a' artistic licht an* shade '* quo' I, " Excuse my hoast ; 

Tve got a rale bad cauld, ye see, an' wi't a kirkyaird spit" 

(The ne'er a spit had I, ye ken, nor cough nor cauld a bit. 

But jist to hear her fulish talk, I couldna weel contain, 

Sae hoastit oot my chockin' mirth, an' chack'd the blawflum strain.) 

Mrs Yuckib-Lugs. 

Her furniture ! Hech, sirs, the day I an* see her highness flit, 

We*ll maybe hae an orra chance to comer-keek it yet. 

But, trowth, I fear the chance is sma', for ere that time comes 

roun'. 
Her things wiU tak* the gaet some nicht beneath a burket moon, 

Mrs Tak-Note. 

Deed an* ye*re no faur aff the mark, for, tackin' roun* her lee. 

Quo* I, " Koo, Mrs Blaw-a bit, your room I*d like to see.** 

" Ou ay !" quo* she, an* ben she gaed, but fand the door was 

lock'd ; 
" The sorra tak' the key"* she cried, an* to the fljrtin' yoked ; — 
" That thowless key is aye amiss, when folks my room wad view." 
Thinks I, *deed, Mrs Blaw-a-bit, ye're on the richt rail noo. 
So, while she rummag'd ben the hoose, thro* ilka nook an' chink, 
I looted doon, an' keekit thro' the keyhole in a blink, 
An' as Fve got to answer for't, the place frae floor tae roof 
Was jist, as far as I cood see, as hare's a beggar's loof — 
Kor chest o' drawers, nor pictur'd wa's, nor e*en a wander'd chair. 
Save ae auld antiquarian bed, the sorra else was there I 
I ne'er gat sick a big surprise in a' my bom days, 
I thocht I wad hae swarf 'd awa' wi' doonricht deid amaze. 
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Mbs Yuckib-Lugs. 

The deil tak' pride, that I sood ban ; but slippy is the grup 
When plain folks dicht their nebs an' try to flee like leddi^B up ; 
Por, sune or late, the big black han* o misluck never foils 
To cast a gowpenfu' o* saut athwart their pridefu' tdls. 

Mrs Tak*-Note. 

Ay, deed that's true, an' I cood tell a nebbie tale or twa 

Hoo pride will sometimes mak' a slip an' get an aukward fa' ; 

But weel ye ken I seldom fash wi' ither folks, nor gie 

The sma'est cause for neebors roun' to mak' remarks on me. 

N'a, na, that's no the gait o' me, I dinna like to blaw. 

But, clear o' that, than me there's few cood gie a crooser craw. 

If I but held wi' neebor wife the wee'st scandal crack, 

My conscience for three weeks to come wad jist be on the rack ; 

Tho' sometimes I micht seek wi' you a quate an' cosh bit chat, 

Or tak' a keek at what's gaun on — there's nae rale harm in that ! 

Guid day, then, Mrs Yuckie-Lugs, some ither time, ne'er fear, 

We'll sum up auld outstanding cracks, an' score the ledger clear. 



THE RENT DAY; 

OR, 

HOW AlJLD'MYBIE OOIVGENBRAL'D fiER HOOSfrFAOTOR. 

^ULD Mysie by the ingle sat 
JP^ An' flate the fates for lang and langer ; 
There WBsna muckle harm in that-^- 
The best o's whiles gang wud wi' anger. 

The Rent day had come roun' aince mair, 
An' f and her in a fix — ^guid wmnan ! 

Sae wi' a dowf an' waefu* air 

She waited on the Factor's comin'. 
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Before her, snug amang the anse, 

Auld bandrons dozed wi' sleepy blinkers ; 

Her fore-paws laid across her nose, 
Like ither philosophic thinkers. 

Sae soun' her sleep, sae quate the hoose, 
The mice were roun* her whiskers jinkin* ; 

Tho*, dootless, in her dreams, oor puss 
'Was hunting them ilk nook an' chink in. 

Quoth Mysie, sittin' a' alane, 

" Hech ! but thir times are worth the hangin' ; 
This day, oor gaucy Laird, it's plain. 

Maun jist withoot his rent be gangin'. 

" 111 keep the hoose, an* steek the door, 

An* move aboot wi* canny footin* ; 
The factor he may rap an* roar, 

Fm ooty that's settled past disputing. 

When, sclifF-sclaff, up the wooden stair 

The factor's foot was heard ascendin* ; 
His every stap twa stoun's an' mair 

Thro' Mysie's heart was extra sendin*. 

Straucht up he cam*, an' cannilie 

Against the door he laid his knuckles j 
Thocht Mysie, " Fegs, yell wait a wee 

Ere ye win in. Laird — boots all* buckles. 

" When rent day comes ye*re unca fain 

To look us up an* sneck the siller ; 
Misluck may sen* ye win* an* rain, 

But no for that ye*ll knuckle till her. 

•*' But tell ye that frae en* to en* 

The Jioose, for certain, needs repairin' \ 
As lang*s a body mak's a fen. 

The sorra ither haet ye*re carin*. 



* Rap, tap, tir-rap ; ay, there ye gang, 
Jist dhap awa* till patience lea ye. 
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Pegs, dinna dae the door-boards wrang, 
An absent tenant canna see ye. 

" The deil tak' ye ! that I sood scauld ; 

You Factor-folks get business credit ; 
But let oor rents be three days auld 

Ye quately tak' the law an' sued it. 

" 'Od, sic a breenge ! Hech, but ye're crazed I 

To kick up sic a claniihewit ; 
Tak* care, Laird ! an' I'm richtly raised 

I'll treat ye to a heartie flewit. 

" A dish-clout laid across your lugs, 
Wad maybe teach ye better mainners ; 

A fig for a' your beagle thugs, 

An' tell-tale-tongued stairhead retainers ! 

" As lang's oor guidman staps the yird 
An' I oot-owre the doors can paidle, 

111 ride, wi' heart as licht's a bird, 

Life's spaivin'd naig, tho' short the saidle. 

" Tho' coals be dear, as lang's we dow. 
We'll ay fin' some wee bink to sair us, 

An' kennle up a bonnie lowe 

Tho' misluck dae her warst to skair us. 

" But wheesht I if I'm no wrang, I think 
There's some ane to the Factor speakin' ; 

ril slip behint the door a blink 

An' sniff the kail-pat while it's reekin'. 

" Mischanter lick me wi' a rung ! 

As I'm this day a leevin' sinner ! 
If that's no Mrs Clypegab's tongue 

Oot-spewan' a' the spite that's in her. 

" Jist hear the jaud !" " Beyond a doot 
She's in, o* that I'm perfeck certain ; 

Jist rest ye. Laird, an' shame her oot, 
Kap twice ere ye think o* depairtin'." 
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The tell-tale win's that spak' the clash 

As thro' the keyhole chink they slippet, 
Set Mysie's temper a' in flash, 

An* thereby bred ad unca rippet. 

Thocht she, " The sorra* tak* your tongue 

Auld Clypegab, an* may I be kickit 
Wi* a* the iU names said or sung, 

If your wee game I dinna nick it.*' 

Sae, cannilie she forms a plot, 

An* harls the bed-claes owre the table. 
Slips aflf her gown, ties up her throat. 

An* looks as no-weel as she's able. 

To ee*d her then, a bodie sure 

Wad thocht her wae an* unca ill o*t ; 
Her health had gotten sic a cloor 

She*d maybe never square the bill o't. 

Then quately she the door re-seeks. 

To list the ill-tongued scandal jobber, 
Quo' Clypegab, " Laird, its w^eks an' weeks 

Since she was ony thing like sober.** 

" Jist rap her oot — she's but the hoose, 
An* brawlie kenn*d she o' your comin'.** 

Eoar'd Mysie, noo, wi' tongue run loose — 
" Shut up ! ye nesty, leein' woman." 

Then, bang ! the door she open jee'd, 

While Clypegab bolted her's like lichtnin' ; 

Wi' besom-handle hung owre's heid. 

Wow, but she gied the Laird a frichtnin' I 

" An' you, ye bitter, spitefu' jaud, 

To set the Factor's lugs a-bummin' ; 
An' threep an ugly scandal blaud. 

That I was weel, an' kenn'd his comin' ! 

*' Forcing a bodie oot o* bed. 

When baith wi' hoasts an' heidaches rackit ! — 
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For shame, ye auld nash-gabbit gled ! 
Sic tongues as. yours sood aye be tackit. 

'* An* as for you, auld Laird" — ^but, wow. 
The Laird was alF, an' oot the entry I 

Folks said he ne'er gat sic a cowe 

Since he had first owre rents stood sentry. 

Awa' he spank'd on soople legs, 

Il^or e'er frae that to this has seen her ; 

An* rumour says that Mysie, fegs I 

Has gotten twal* months* credit gie*n her. 
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^XJLD grannie by the ingle sat, 
Jp^ Her specs across her nose, 

An* glegly took the " papers'* up 
When she had sup't her brose ; 
An' aye as on she read an* read. 

When some strange news she saw, 
She liftit up her han*s and cried — 
"Dod, that bates a*!** 

An* there she leam*d the French had made 

A fieein* steam machine, 
Could float ye ower the toon, beyond 

Baith tiles an' steeples clean. 
The tale, as ye may guess gied her 

Auld-fashion*d faith a tliaw — 
" A fleein*. steam bird !*' grannie cried ; 

"Dod, that bates a 1** 

A frothy column next she e'ed, 

Whaur woman*s richts were named, 

An* a' existing politics 

Were stiffly bann'd an* blamed ; 
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The women soon wad hae their " vote," 

An* kick the public ba'. 
" The glaikit hizzies !*' grannie cried ; 

" Dod, that bates a' !" 

]S^ext came a learned paragraph 

Aboot the buried rocks, 
Which dealt the story o' the " Flood" 

Some desp'rate hard, heid knocks ; 
In fack, the truths recorded there 

Gied Moses' dates a thraw. 
*' Whit ! Genesis a book o' lees ! 

Dod, that bates a' !" 

An* glowerin' doon the page, she saw 

A paragraph that said 
The Cardinals at Kome, their Pope 

Infallible had made ; 
That his word was the word o' God, 

An' held divinest law. 
" The bad auld rascal !" grannie cried — 

" Och, that bates aM" 

An' faurer on, she read o' yin — 

Professor Tyndall ca'd — 
Hoo he had lee'd the Bible doon. 

An' a' the straucht lines thraw'd, 
An' bauldly threepit man was made 

0' bottled gases sma' ; 
" Whit ! man a ch&mic f ' grannie cried — 

"Dod, that bates a' I" 

An', och, a wee bit faurer on 

The awfu' fack she e'ed. 
That foreign folks, an' folks at hame, 

Were gaun to burn the deid. 
When grannie she discover'd this, 

Withoot a word o' blaw. 
She loupit to her feet, an' cried — 

" Lord, that bates a' I" 
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An* still, again — 'twas news to her — 

Hoo spirits whyles cam* back, 
An' f rae some comer in the dark 

Gied auld kent freen's their crack ; 
An' hoo for deils an' sick-like trash 

They didna mind a straw ; 
" The Lord be wi' us !" grannie cried — 

"Weel, that bates aM" 

A' this, an' mair, auld grannie read, 

The half o' which was Dutch 
Tae her auld-fashion'd heid, my sang ! 

An' nearly burst her mutch. 
At length she fauldit by her specks. 

An' crap tae bed awa' ; 
An' mum'ult a' nicht through her dreams, 

"Dod, that bates a'!" 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



THE POET'S MISSION. 

** Praise not alone the poet's art — 

The rounded beauty of his song ; 
Who weighs him from his life apart 

Must do his nobler nature wrong." 

—John O. WhUtier, 

*1sVEEP down within these human hearts of ours 
(^ Great truths lie hidden from the common view, 
Which stir us only in those burning hours 
When God's breath sweeps us through. 

When in the trances of the soul we hear 
Dim echoings from that far shore which lies 

Beyond our seeing — ^but is ever near, 
Though absent from our eyes. 

And surely, if he reasons deep and broad. 
The poet's heart will find occasion strong 

Man's higher faiths and longings to applaud 
In grandly-solemn song. 

For evermore great thoughts and feelings cling 

To heaven — the source from whence they early flow'd ; 

And waking all the poet's impulse, wing 
His rapt soul up to God. 

A higher sense of truth is ever dower'd 
To him who walketh in his Maker's light ; 

And so the nobler poet is empower'd 
To lead men out of night. 
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l^othing in heaven above his song, on earth 

Nothing so poor but may be glorified ; 
The grandest and the meanest foims of birth 

Are to himself allied. 

And he to highest faith, and so the face 

Of Nature is to him a mighty glass, 
Whereon his glad eyes may behold God's grace 

And glory come to pass. 

The mightiest star that roams the vaulted skies. 
The humblest flow'r that bursts the startled clod 

Are each before the poet's heart and eyes 
Dumb ministers of God. 

' All song is born of love ; the raptured bird, 
A-wing, and thrilling with enjoyance strong, 

Is by the same ecstatic impulse stirred 
That prompts the poet's song. 

The hush of vales, the choir of singing streams, 
The wail of pines, the roar of the far sea. 

Mingle their music with his high day-dreams 
Where'er he wandering be. 

N"or less doth city life, with its great heart 
Of gathered passion, pulsing swift and strong. 

Sublime his daring fancies, and impart 
High purpose to his song. 

Her triumphs and her proud pursuits he sings. 
The rage of commerce, and the show of arts, 

The sweat of toil, the silent sufferings 
Of meek heroic hearts. 

The brief bliss-trance that sanctifies the throb 

Of two pledged hearts, sweet wandering with fond feet^ 

The after years that surely come and rob 
Love's pulse of its bright beat. 

The hopes of youth, the daring dreams of fame. 
The laurel rustling through the dawning years, 
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The grave that veils the broken life — ^the name 
Sad autographed in tears. 

Oh, wild and tragic drama, born of life, 

Thy exits and brief entrances are dash'd 
With glory and with clouds of thunder-strife, 

Sun-streak'd and lightning-flash'd. 

Thy lauded heroes of a passing day 

Enact their part before the world's footlights ; 

Fall, curtained years ! old faces pass away — 
"Fiat!" the Poet writes. 

Nor doth the world forget his verse : for, when 
The age that knew him slumbers with old Time, 

In Heaven the poet hears the sons of men 
Repeating his high rhyme. 

They cherish the remembrance of his life. 
Strewing with laurel leaves his silent breast, 

And, in the pauses of the great world's strife, 
Find in his songs their rest. 

Thus Death, the mighty conqueror, begins 

The poet's real life on earth, and lends 
Such holy beauty to his song as wins 

Men's hearts to noblest ends. 
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"The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now."— 
SOH. 8th chap., 22d verse. 

^jT WAKDER'D by the shores of Time for many a weary mile, 
(^ And heard the stormy sea of Life surge through my brain the 

while. 
The world with all her crush of souls moan'd in the bonds of night, 
And fill'd the wide air with her prayers and wrestlings for the light. 
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And there walk'd dim Philosophy, with solemn-thoughted tread ; 
And Science, with her sky of stars, and scroll of truths unread ; 
And Poetry, with laurell'd brows, and dream-invested song, 
Who wildly smote a broken lyre, and dragged her chains along. 

And there stood Sculpture, hard a-toil, high purposed and alone ; 
His dream of genius breaking thro* the half-wrought god of stone ; 
His mallet pois'd, his chisel deep into the marble driven. 
Close by, where Music rung her bonds, chained half way up to 
heaven. 

And working *neath an arch of hope, by impulse stirr'd and fed, 
Fair Painting stood, her canvas sky before her grandly spread ; 
And there, across a stage of dieams, the MuSe's Tragic child. 
Her golden tresses trail'd in light, and wet with tears went wild. 

And heavens ! the cities of the earth, with crowded square and 

street. 
Were murmurous with the cry of hearts and restless fall of feet ; 
And there sat Commerce, in her lap the spoils of laboured pour'd, 
While thro* the archways of her arms the nations roil*d and roar'i 

World ! in the dark I lay my hand upon thy mighty heart 
That grandly toils in blood and sweat with everj^ bound and start. 
And lo ! from all the walls of heaven the angels bow'd and veil*d, 
Weep thee — a fallen god in bonds, dark splendours round thee 
trailed. 

Thy restless voice of pain goes up from square and crowded mart — 
What art thou, great world ! but a torn and troubled Dante's heart 1 
The slow ploughshare of crime and care thy brow has tracked and 

torn. 
And dumb are God's great starlights now that sang when thou 

wer't born. 

The spoils of genius wrung from Time are shower'd about thy feet ; 
Around thee, like a crown of light, Art's treasures clasp and meet ; 
And Labour's muscled arms of toil about thee wheel and gleam, 
Wild startling from its spectral walks the unrest of thy dream. 

But yet thy light is darkness all ; thy freedom splendid chains ; 
Thy hope an eyeless dream of doubt — a python birth'd in pains. 
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The alien; thou, of righteous heaven, the pallid hand of death 
Writes Ichabod upon thy brow, and awes thy boldest breath. 

Flash, far and wide, fair light of God ! Break through thy floor 

of stars; 
Clasp thou the dark world's moaning heart, and throbbing brow 

of scars : 
And thou, proud Orb ! down on thy knees — with God keep holy 

tryst; 
Thine be the Ecce Homo still — Behold the Man — the Christ ! 



JOHN BUNYAN IN PRISON. 

"But if nothing will do unless I make my conscience a continual butchery and 
daughter-shop, I have determined, the Almighty God being my help and shield, yet 
to suifer— even till the moss shall grow on mine eyebrows — rather than violate my 
principles and faith." And so back to prison John Bunyan went, singing and making 
melody in his heart to the Lord.— Z>r Cheevefs Life and Times cf John Bunyan. 

RAVE heart ! that chose the prison walls. 
By God's great silence folded in. 
Before that freedom which enthrals — 
The worshipped walks of self and sin. 

And into bondage singing went — 

The bondage of the fettered limbs ; 
An act of faith more eloquent 

Than the loud praise of organ'd hymns. 

A shining hope sustained thee there — 

No phantom'd fable of the brain ; 
Thy cell, filled with the plaint of prayer, 

Was holier far than tempFd fane. 

The chainless mind is free of thrall — 

Thy bonds were liberty, and more, 
God*s ear thy grand confessional. 

The cold, damp stones thy altar-floor. 
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There, day by day, fair dawn repeats 
Her message to the morning skies ; 

And, gazing through the grating, greets 
The dreamer with the sweet blue eyes I 

Who sits within his cell, and hears 

The cries of trade from street to street ; 

And sees, in the rich toil of years, 
His nightly dreamings clasp and meet. 

!N'oonday, and lo ! his blind child stands 
Beside him, meek and loving-wise. 

Takes the tagged lace-work from his hands, 
And leaves him — shading wetted eyes. 

Grey gloaming sitteth by his side, ' 
And, gazing thro* his prison bars. 

He sees the dark heavens opening wide — 
God's fiery autograph of stars. 

Far-hung, where'er his vision turns, 
Creation's transcript traced in light ; 

XJndimm'd, the brilliant record burns. 
And lamps the awful wastes of night — 

A vast dark pall, flash'd here and there 
With angel faces looking through — 

A far look-out of Hope and Prayer, 
Born of that old Faith, ever new. 

Then, in the curtain'd hush of night. 

What fancies hold the dreamer's mind ! — 

The new world flashing into light. 
The old world fading far behind. 

Heaven's towers in view, but all between 
The bridgeless river, dark and deep. 

The further shore, whereon, half-seen, 

Fear's phantom'd shadows crouch and creep. 

And higher still, and far beyond, 
A dawn of sunshine arching wide 
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The portals of the Promised Land, 
With angels walking side by side. 

0, rich-souFd dreamer ! dreaming well ! 

Bold grappler with high faith ! at last 
Through prison bars, beyond the stars, 

God called thee, and we follow fast. 



HYMN TO THE STABS. 

Written in the Vallet of Glencoe. 

^HE moon hath climbed the verge of heaven, whose breast 
with light aglow, 
Enfolds within its starry depths the strath of wild Glencoe j 
Athwart the blue and boundless skies a million lamps of light 
Bum, like a poem writ by God, upon the brow of Night. 

The same blue skies, the same bright stars — eternal in their sweep — 
Beheld the " Children of the Mist" slain on their beds of sleep ; 
Above the tomb of perished years a red hand seems to rise, 
Which points to where, in dark Glencoe, the slaughtered hamlet 
lies. 

Heard ye that sound 1 An eagle's wing, with white and rushing 

gleam. 
The dusky brow of Silence smote, and woke her with a scream ; 
So, on that hushful night of peace, with shouts of vengeful ire, 
The ruthless hordes of William gave the clansmen's huts to fire. 

The winds are down, the mighty hills are still, and through the 

calm 
The voice of Ossian's laurelled stream sounds like a solemn psalm. 
And, breaking on the hush, at times is heard, in heavy tones. 
The boom of Ocean wrestling with her giant shore of stones. 

starry host, I know ye all ! Eed Mara, with soul of fire ; 
Dim Saturn, with his belt of moons and brow of sullen ire ; 
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Fair Venus, with her eyes of love ; and, wheeling far and dim, 
Gieat Jupiter ascends the night — World ! what art thou to him 1 

And higher up the blue of heaven, in light against the eye, 
The cluster of the Northern Bear flames in the Polar sky ; 
And answering to the challenge bright, far down the southern field, 
Orion, with his sword of stars, uplifts his gorgeous shield. 

Looms on the eye the Milky Way, with frontlet vast and broad — 
A rain of brilliant star-dust flung from the rich hand of God ; 
The glowing source of suns and worlds — Creation's mighty forge. 
Where the great hammers of the gods their restless labours urge. 

How still ye seem, ye pictured heavens ! How still, and how 

sublime ! 
Unsullied by the crimes of man, or by the flight of time ! 
The same to-night as when the crowd that crowned Golgotha's 

height 
Saw the God-smitten sun withdraw his brow of burning light. 

The same to-night ye shine as when, through passion's fire and 

smoke. 
The " Iliad," with its clash of arms, in Homer's soul awoke, 
As underneath the walls of Troy, impatient for the fight, 
Achilles struck his mighty shield — a wondrous orb of light. 

The same to-night as when of old, ere man the earth had walked. 
The mighty mammoth swam the seas, or through the jungles 

stalked. 
Or sunned himself, in slumbers vast, beside broad-rolling streams. 
And heard the rush of torrid storms roar through his heavy 

dreams. 

Man comes and goes, but you, ye heavens ! to you immortal Time 
Hymns her imnullion'd roll of years, in angel-measured rhyme ; 
For, deep within the halls of space — Creation's dim abode — 
For ever and for ever burn the lighted lamps of God ! 

But yet man, with his lofty brow, and eye of restless fire. 
In Christ a promised soul-birth finds the angel's might desire ; 
And he, from his high home in heaven, shall, with an eye sublime. 
Behold the wreck of starry worlds, and see the end of Time. 
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WHEN THE BAIRNS ARE LAID IN SLEEP. 

(A Solemn Soko.) 

"HEN the bairns are soun' asleep, 
An' the house is silent a', 
What shadows whiles will creep 
Owre the heart, frae far awa ; 
What visions whiles will dawn 

On the dark brow of the nicht, 
0' the deid — in God's richt han' — 
Wr their hap o' Bible licht. 

Lo ! I turn the chequered leaves 

0' the mystic Book o' Life, 
An' I see a han' that weaves 

Threads o' licht thro' a' the strife. 
Hame, at last, we a' maun trudge, 

Be the pairtin's e'er sae sair, 
But we'll a' meet, owre the bridge. 

In the fauld o' God's ain care. 

Dae ye mind your mither^s death — 

Hoo the tears came owre your cheeks 
As ye watch'd her failin' breath. 

Day by day, for weary weeks 1 
An' when the dear Lord came 

In the deid hour o' the nicht, 
Did ye hear her breathe your name. 

As ye faded frae her sicht 1 

An' your wee white-heided bairn. 

When it dwin'd an' slipt awa'. 
An' your bluid ran cauld as aim 

When the seal o' death ye saw — 
Did ye no mark, through the cloud 

Like a dawn far ben the sky, 
God owre his footstool bow'd, 

Listenin' to your human cry % 
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There are wounds that winna heal, 

There are tears that never dry, 
But oor griefs will a' grow weel 

In the wide airms o' the sky. 
When the shades o' life hae fa'n. 

And the nicht is wearin' roun', 
There is aye a savin' han', 

Thro' the heavens reachin' doun. 

When the bairns are laid in sleep, 

An' the hoose is silent a', 
What a strange licht whiles will creep 

Owre the heart — frae far awa'. 
Hame we a' maun hurry fast, 

Be the pairtin's e'er sae sair. 
But we'll a' meet safe at last 

In the fauld o' God's ain care. 



A THOUSAND YEARS! 

LONELY sentinel of night, 

Far-watching for the dawn of day. 
What destinies shall rule the fight. 
When, on their flashing wheels of light, 
A thousand years have rolFd away % 

Shall Life's broad archways groan with pains 1 

Shall Toil still sweat and fret in thralls 1 
Shall bleeding wrists be gyved with chains 
Shall Want, wolf-visaged, crowd our lanes, 
And godless Wealth her revel-halls 1 

Or, shall men's dreamings dawn and break 

In splendid prophecies of light. 
Till Sorrow's weeping sisters take 
The sadness from their eyes, and make 

A conquest of the hours in flight 1 
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What matters it, howe'er the "ball 

Of Fate or Fortune rolls or sways 1 
Pass by a few brief years, and all 
Lifers dream for ns shall fade and fall, 

And other eyes see other days. 

The templed majesty of Greece ; 

The fire and warlike might of Eome, 
Whose Caesars held the world in lease — 
A splendid plaything — where are these % 

Dim, wasted like a wave in foam. 

And what ia Life ? A cross of care. 

An hour of being, bom of pain. 
Why live we here to beat the air 1 
Will Death the wrongs of Fate repair 1 

Die ! coward questions of the brain ! 

He is the true and noble man 

Who grapples Life, and murmurs not ; 
Who hopes as only good men can ; 
Who mates with Toil, or leads the van 

In the imperial march of thought. 

I stood in London's mighty crowd. 

And heard her roaring like the deep ; 
I listen'd, and my soul was bow'd 
To splendid worship of the proud 

Bold rush of Life's majestic sweep. 

The flash of wheels along the street. 

The surging crowds that came and went, 

The restless thunder- tramp of feet. 

The flow of faces, and the fleet 

Weird thoughts each passing visage lent. 

The bridges, with their mighty stir — 

The turmoil of the masted Thames — 
The Senate — brow'd like Jupiter — 
St Paul's great dome of sky. and her 

Sun-smitten cross of gold — in flames. 
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Fate, gleaming like a lifted knife, 

Eecoils abash' d from scenes like these ; 

Go, man, and dare the holy strife ; 

To live one year of London life 

Were worth a whole decade of ease. 

But, pass a thousand years, and how 

Shall man, the muscled athlete, stand 1 
Shall darkness clothe his ruined brow 1 
Or shall he grapple Fate as now, 

And fight the dark years hand-to-hand % 

Down ! panthev-shadows of the Night \ 

Break ! sun-orb' d promise of the Day. 

heavens ! to know how fares the fight 

When, on their flashing wheels of light, 

A thousand years have roll'd away 1 



THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

cw CEY the universal heart has widely stirred abroad, 
flL That Science seeks to rob us of the grand old Book of Grod ; 
That all the rainbow'd lights of hope that gild the promised 
land 
Are grappl'd to the souls of men by sapless ropes of sand. 

Blank shadows cast in moonlight we ! Pale spectres of the gods, 
Forced for an hour to work and weep upon the world's high roads ; 
Evolved from dark and dreamless deeps, to darkest deeps ordained, 
Our souls to adamatine night by Fate's chill irons chained. 

What ! and is this thy noblest reach, Science, weird and wild, 
To wander through the night of dreams, a God-forsaken child — 
Thy soul o'er-weighted with the spell — ^the unread truth that lies 
Beyond thee with unparted lips and closely lidded eye&? 

The spaces ring thy daring tread, and lo ! beneath thy feet 
The pulses of Infinitude, star-quickened, throb and beat ! 
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Ho ! goddess, sad and solemn-eyed, what of the voiceless night 1 
Are w^e the gropers in the dark, and thou the dawn of light 1 

Shall man, in the far-coming years, awake and weep, dismayed 
To find those hopes a splendid lie whereon his heart was stayed 1 
iN'ay, God forbid such daring fears our holy peace should mar. 
Or make our souls, immortal- hoped, less God-like than they are. 

0, never in the plunge of space the souFs unrest may find 
Kepose for her bewildered wing, or her chafed bruises bind ; 
Along the level lawns of Time the light of day extends, 
But where Eternity begins man's dream of knowledge ends. 

I saw a vision in my sleep, and, lo ! a man of years 

Leaned o'er the utmost ledge of Time, and cried through mist and 

tears, 
" Temple of the Infinite, thy mystic truths declare !" 
The stillness of the awful voids the only answer there. 

Then looked he on the night and saw the heavens with stars deep- 
hung — 

Sun-splendours from the hidden hand of God, the Sower, flung ; 

No name of Builder found he there, nor transcript on the wall j 

Star-worlds above, around him stretched — star-worlds, and that 
was all. 

Slow turned he from the scene away, a sad and lonely man — 
Soul-stranded on the shoreless deeps of God's almighty plan — 
And felt through all the gamer'd growths and day-dreams of the 

brain 
The winds of doctrine blowing loose the seeds of sapless grain. 

But, blessfed thought I where Eeason's torch man's farther path 

forsakes. 
The light of Revelation's sun, far-shining, dawns and breaks, 
And broadens on the souls of men till evermore, as now, 
The world may take her knees and feel God's sunshine on her brow. 

Along the worn path of time with solemn eyes look back, 
And see the martyr'd Christ of Man the hill of sorrow track — 
The jewell'd riches of His love, deep sown in blood and tears. 
To yield a harvest home of souls in the far-after years. 
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O, rich-dreamed rest of toiling men ! O, sorcery of truth ! 
That God shall call us from the dust and give us back ourjyouth ; 
And hide for ever from our eyes the world's great sin and'wrong, 
And set within our hearts the love and crystal light of song. 



SCOTIANA. 

ABBOTSFORD. 



Y Abbotsford I lingered long, 

And heard, thro' blue and breezy skies, 
The voice of Genius speaking song, 
And drawing all men's hearts and eyes. 

O'er bush, and tree, and builder^s stone 
The glamour of a dream was cast ; 

In borrowed light the fair Tweed shone, 
"Whose waters wander'd wildly past. 

And, looking at the picture through 

The veil of colour Genius lent. 
The blue skies had a deeper blue, 

The roadside rose a sweeter scent. 

Close set, like triple sentinels, 

The Eildon hills their still watch kept, 

Untroubl'd by the voice of spells 
To which they once asunder leapt. 

And thou, fair Tweed ! on thy sweet breast, 
Voiced with the tales of other times, 

The angler floats his lines in rest. 
The poet meditates his rhymes. 

'So more the hot and hurried tramp 

Of foray riders shakes the air ; 
Where oft the fight rolled red and ramp. 

The vales are filled with peace, and fair. 
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MELROSE. 



And lo ! embosoin'd in the vale, 
Fair Melrose ! scarce a leaojue away, 

Weird-column'd in the " moonlight pale," 
But lovely in the eye of day. 

A ruined dream of stone and lime ; 

With chapel, chancel, cloisters dim, 
Lock'd in the green embrace of Time, 

And weeping perished prayer and hymn. 

The mummery of bells and beads 

Is over ; altar floor untrod ; 
Each wasted stone a moral reads 

On Eome's forfeited faith with God. 



DRYBUItGH ABBEY. 

And this is the old Abbey ! This 
The solemn, pilgrim-haunted spot 

That clasps, as in a dream of bliss. 
The sacred dust of Walter Scott. 

Eemote from all the toil and din 
And restless moan of city ways. 

The last great minstrel sleeps within 
The quietude of Sabbath days. 

Oh ! pilgrim, lingering by his tomb. 
With sad step and uncovered head, 

The light of Genius melts the gloom 
That wraps the all-unconscious dead. 

When Fate the magic hand suspends. 
And evening stills the weary breath, 

The spirit, Phoenix-like, ascends 

And thrusts aside the gyves of Death. 

The words of Genius never die — 
They leap, immortal, from the brain. 
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Wide-messag'd as the boundless sky, 
And fertile as the fruited plain. 



THE MONUMENT— PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 

The voice of song can move at will 
The rough but faithful hearts of men ; 

The grand old gods command us still, 
And wed us to the modern pen. 

Old Homer's harp across the isles 
The slumber of the ages breaks, 

And Shakespeare's mirth and tragic toils 
To-day the nation moves and shakes. 

And thus the storied stone and lime 

Argues the song-gift unf orgot ; 
Here leaps to Heaven the spire sublime — 

A nation's sculptur'd thanks to Scott. 

Who toileth for the common good 1 

'Tis surely he who toileth best. 
Sing on ! proud heir of Genius' blood ! 

The years shall bring reward and rest. 



A CBY FROM THE HEART. 

" There is now in jail in Warwick a child, eleven years of age, undergoing a sentence 
of three months' imprisonment for sleeping under a \i^g'&,"-^Nev>^pap» paragraph, 

I' Y, read it well, and think of it until your hearts grow wroth, 
E'en to the clenching of the fist, the breathing of an oath 
'Gainst those who held her rags a crime — ^the houseless, 
vagrant child — 
Found sleeping in the light of heaven beneath the hedgeways wild. 
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God help the logic of our laws ! her only crime was this — 
She snatch'd from sleep and hunger deep a too brief dream of bliss ; 
And knew, poor child, for one sweet hour a mother's fostering care, 
And felt the fingers of God's love untie her matted hair. 

O wake her not thus roughly up ; in mercy's name prolong 
Those dreams that lie about her Hke the sunshine of sweet song ; 
Nay, mercy hath no virtue here ; its law, you know, that's all, 
That drags her from the kindly hedge to the cold prison walL 

Well, yes, such objects lying there in daylight's open eye 
Might shock my lady's feelings as she whirls in carriage by ; 
So wealth]makes law to lift Life's rags from off the world's high road, 
And hides them in a prison house in the high name of God. 

Grave potentates of British law, a moment, pause and hear. 
Such law as this shall some day sink beneath a British cheer ; 
Eight lief and sturdily we stand for England's Queen and Crown, 
But think twice ere ye strain them tight — the laws that tie us down. 

Else some day in our million'd strength we shall in wrath arise, 
And smite the brazen brow of wealth between the bloated eyes. 
Tin moneyed tyrannies shall own the Toil King maimed with scars, 
And fear the Lion, scenting blood, outside his prison bars. 

Nay, brothers, nay — be still, wild hearts — our written wrongs, what 

then ! 
To suffer rather than to smite makes us the manlier men ; 
For every sweat-drop wrung from toil, howe'er so lowly given, 
Shines proudlier than a ducal crest in the just eye of heaven. 

Our silent scorn for pasteboard wealth that casts a haughty eye 

Upon the honest son of toil who hustles bravely by ; 

And more than scorn for those whose laws would chain us to the 

ground. 
And house our children in the jail when they are homeless found. 

Such is the love of man to man ; but God hath nobler ways. 
Then let us fling to bounteous Heaven a storm of prayer and praise ; 
For those whom prim society casts out as waifs of sin 
The everlasting love of Christ immortally takes in. 
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THE STRICKEN HEARTH. 

^HE leaf was in the fa' when oor baimie fell ill, 

Cauld an* clear lay the snaw on the crest o' the hill ; 
An' doon in the valleys whanr the late roses grew, 
The waff o' winter's hand the blear'd sunshine gaed thro'. 

Oor baimie had ran a' the lang simmer days, 
Wi' his wee stumpie stap by the bums an' the braes ; 
But when the floo'rs had gaen, and October had cam', 
The wat yird lay cauld on the breist o' oor lamb. 

O, I^ature, kind mither an' nurse o' us a', 
Licht, licht on his grave, spread the hap o' your snaw ! 
Sic like were the words that we breath'd owre the clod, 
Where oor hearts' treasure slept in the richt hand o' God. 

On the lang winter nichts when the wat hameless win' 
Took a baud o' the door-sneck, an' fain wad be in ; 
Wi' the thochts o' oor bairn's grave, oor hearts fell aye sair, 
An' we wonder'd wad the rain reach his sunny -white hair. 

Thus ae nicht as we sat, wi' oor grief stricken still, 

An' heard the gurly win' mak' its mane on the hill. 

The guidwife, fu' o' tears, spread the Book on her knee, 

" An', guidman, we'll seek a verse for oor comfort," quo' she ; 

" For, an' I'm no mista'en, the Angel o' the Lord, 
Has airted me this nicht to a passage in his Word ;" 
Sae she search'd for a chapter, an' faund it that nicht, 
Whaur the grace o' God lay shinin' like a handfu' o' licht. 

There she read hoo auld an' young wha had died i' the Lord 
Were sae mony needed stanes in the Temple adored ; 
Whose Altar was fixed in the heavens deep an' broad, 
That the saints were the Temple, whose High Priest was God. 

0, mothers, stricken sair, let the Book be your guide, 
An' mind, when ye read, there's an angel by your side, 
Who points to where your child in the unseen abode, 
Sliines a wee white stane in the Temple o' God. 
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A MORNING WALK. 

® WEET April, now the snii is up, 
J© And flowers are peeping througli the soil, 
Let me the leash of labour slip, 
And snatch a day's release from toil. 

Away from city tracks unseen 

To wander with an aimless will 
By primrose bank and daisied green, 

^d wildly wooded steep and hill. 

The voices and the steps of men, 

The clamour and the roar of trade, 
Invadeth not this quiet glen 

Fill*d with the peace by Nature made. 

Was that a bird, that gleam of light 
That leapt across the wooded way ? 

0, lightsome bird, whose wings are bright 
And happy as the beaming day ! 

I climb sweet Kenmuir's leafy steep. 
Where I^ature's rarest wildings grow. 

And, touch'd with sunlight, half-asleep 
The river seaward glides below. 

Before me, high o'er stalks and tiles 

The Cathkin braes in light arise ; 
Behind me, with a stretch of miles, 

The hills of Lennox meet the skies. 

So still, so fair, so sweet this mom, 

I almost pause and wait to hear 
The Orphean shepherd's fabled horn 

Salute my idle, dreamy ear. 

0, why doth calm and sunlight rest 
On all things save the heart of man % 
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The weight of being pains the breast, 
And Eeason doubts the final plan. 

But casting doubt and fear aside, 
Here on the grass'd bank let me lie ; 

And hark ! the lark's voice filling wide. 
The blue and breezy April sky. 

bright and fervid bird of God, 
Rich-throated minstrel of the skies, 

A sun-gleam thou upon the road 
That leads to man's high destinies. 



SEDAN. 

" Hebe best in God 29 Prussians, si Fbenchmen." 

^H ! silent and well, now they rest side by side, 
J^ Those soldier hearts, bold and high-prided ; 

In the wild breach of battle they grappl'd and died, 
But in Death's arms they sleep undivided. 

Kot theirs was the quarrel, not theirs the dark spite ; 

They heard but the stem voice of duty. 
And, giving high answer, they faced the red fight. 

And they lie here in Death's laurell'd beauty. 

O, fond mother, thinking of one far away. 

Thy wan lips his last letter conning ; 
He breath'd out thy name on the field where he lay, 

The fight found him mightily moaning. 

And thou — ^his sweet dream — fair-hair'd 'maid of the Ehine, 

Thine eyes shall flash love again never. 
For the proud lips that often declared them divine 

Are seal'd now, and silent tor ever ! 
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For the battle's voice broke through a steel'd front of smoke, 

And he stood with his comrades to dare it ; 
But he fell as the first shout of triumph awoke, 

And the laurel, he never shall wear it. 

Ah ! where now the valour, the fire, and the flash 

That bore these bold sleepers, high-hearted, 
To the red mouth of death in the battle's wild dash, 

Where they met, nevermore to be parted. 

Call a truce ! call a truce ! Lo ! the Captain of Death 

Hath summoned the wounded and dying. 
" Pile your arms ! pile your arms, men !" he solemnly saith. 

And the dead, side by side, here are lying. 

But dim not with sorrow the fair eye of Faith, 
Though the wreck'd heart be inwardly bleeding. 

For the martial names writ in the roU-call of Death 
Shall answer a holier reading. 
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SWEET the lyre o' Scotland rings 
Wi' honest sangs and true ; 
And on the nation's heart, braid flings 
The bluid-reviving dew ; 
Now croodlin' like a bird o' sang 

Far down the wilding glen ; 
Now stirring wi' heroic twang 
The hearts o' honest men. 

The brows o' Wallace and o' Bruce, 

Who fought the freeman's fight. 
And held wi' tyranny nae truce. 

It binds wi' laurell'd light ; 
And nobly sounds their prowess big 

Till rocks and hills return 
The ringing cheers o* Stirling Brig 

And weU-fought Bannockburn. 
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But now to hear a bleeding tale 

The nation's heart is bared, 
And through the broken strains the wail 

O' Flodden field is heard. 
And hark ! the wild note rings for miles, 

And tells the after years 
How dalliance wi' a woman's wiles 

Cost Scotland blood and tears. 

And how, praise God ! it came to pass, 

The hillmen, wi' a shout. 
On Drumclog's bare an' bleak morass, 

The godless put to rout. 
And in the solemn after calm. 

When that wild work was o'er, 
How those rough hearts took up a psalm, 

And praised God more and more. 

And how they made their conscience law, 

And dared prelatic sway. 
And flitted out o' hame and ha', 

And sought the bare hill-brae ; 
And worshipp'd God by fell and flood, 

And braved the rutUess foe, 
And dyed the hillside wi' their blood, 

Two hundred years ago. 

O rich and rare in glints o' sang 

The loved rose blossoms white. 
And Charlie^s yellow locks doun hang 

In rings o' golden light. 
For still by fame-crown'd hill and stream 

The Highland heart beats rarely. 
And leaps to hear the pibroch scream 

The royal name o' Charlie. 

But wildly sweet, and witching deep, 
The tender thrill it brings. 

When ruder passions lie asleep. 
And love comes owre the strings. 

Then, deep within the trysted vale, 
What tender tales are tauld, 
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When silence rests on hill and dale 
At " wauken o' the fauld." 

But Allan wandered Scotland's muse 

Through classic nooks an* turns, 
Till ae day, wondering whom to choose, 

She clapp'd her e'e on Bums. 
And happy was the fate that sway'd 

His manly heart to sang, 
When Coila's muse her chequered plaid 

Owre Eab*s braid shouthers flang. 

blessings on the homy fist 

That held the honest grup, 
And on the broad brow, laurel-kiss'd. 

That bore aye bravely up. 
And blessings on the wealth o' heart 

That broke in floods o' sang, 
Till Scotland lost the gild o* art, 

And rov'd the hay amang. 

And later still, if less sublime, 

As fresh and wildly sweet 
The free gift of ennobling rhyme 

Is showered at Scotland's feet. 
James Hogg — the bard o* Ettrickhill — 

His lips wi' song-dew wet ; 
And Eiddel shouting wi' a will 

A cheer for « Scotland Yet.'* 

And now the last sweet voice is gone. 

That never sang astray ; 
The blind old minstrel o' Langloan * 

Is silent — and away. 
Kae mair the lyre o' Scotland rings. 

Its heart is bleeding sair, 
Across its strings the deid-crape hings. 

And nane daur wauken't mair. 



* Janet Hamilton. 
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THE DRAWN BLINDS. 

ilE*S a husli in the hoose, an* the blinds are a' doon, 
For the death-shade has shut oot the glare o* the noon ; 
An* the hearth-stane, that ance was as licht as the day, 
Is heavy an' weary wi* sighin' an* wae. 

Nae mair will that fond mither*s heart-longings greet 
The oot-an*-in race o* twa fairy wee feet ; 
An* the faither*s heart often will silently bleed, 
As he seeks in the gloamin* the vacant stairheid. 

Pit by his bit playocks — ^his barrow an* cairt — 
The sicht o' them gangs like a knife thro* the heart ; 
An* empty*s the soond o* that jingling wee bell 
Eoond the cat*s neck o* fur, whaur he hung it himsel*. 

The year had gaen roond, and the winter was owre — 
The hedges were shining in sunshine an* flower, 
When the angel o* Death in the by-gaun looked in, 
An* the tears owre that mither*s cheeks ran like a linn. 

Lang, lang will it be ere the fond parents tire 
0* glowrin* wat-e*ed thro* the ribs o* the fire ; 
An' aye they'll recount all his kindly bit ways, 
An' think what he*d been had he seen manly days. 

There*s a hush in the hoose, an' the blinds are a' doon, 
For the death-shade has shut oot the glare o' the noon ; 
But God breaks the cloud, an' the fair licht o' faith 
Bums like Bethlehem's Star owre the Valley o' Death. 
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A WALK IN EARLY SPRING. 

SjT LOVE a walk in early spring, 
^ When buds in sunlight glance and quiver, 
When birds on bare boughs chirp and sing, 

And late-fall*n rains have brown'd the river ; 
And flowers with eyes of every hue 

Are through the grasses sunward springing ; 
With skies above me (white and blue), 

Their shadows on the far hills flinging. 

I love the flowers — but stay a bit ; 

My botany is somewhat crazy. 
Therein, by choice, I stand unfit, 

I only know the simple daisy. 
I said by " choice," and so it is, 

I would not learn their names to rant them ; 
Thereby would come the poorer bliss — 

The knowledge that would disenchant them. 

I care not what you call your flowers — 

Primroses, marigolds, or pansies ; 
Give me the walk that runs for hours 

By hedges flower'd with nameless fancies. 
And, if you choose, a bird or two. 

Though there my range is also narrow ; 
It's nothing less nor more than true 

I know, and only know, the sparrow. 

For I have dwelt my length of days 

Where hearts and heads are throbbing ever ; 
The still delights of country ways 

Have been my rhyme-promoters never. 
Therefore, to me the long-drawn street 

And crowded square are all my singing ; 
The wide air full of falling feet 

Though brain and heart is ever ringing. 

I daily round me hear and see 

The belted shaftings, loud with clamour ; 
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And louder than the loud-voiced sea, 
The plunging of the mammoth hammer. 

The groaning wheels that clasp and crush 
And shape the burning bars of iron, 

The furnace mouths, with flames aflush, 
The roaring blasts that goad the fire on : 

These are the thunder-preaching gods 

That nurse my spirit late and early ; 
If I'm contented what's the odds 

Though Nature glads my eyes but rarely 1 
But not the less a country walk 

In early spring do I delight in ; 
Or love your poet's pretty talk 

When spring-flowers itch his soul to writing. 

A finer reverence for the birds. 

And for the flowers a deeper longing. 
Comes o'er me when the poet's words 

Through brain and heart are deftly thronging. 
And when I really take the fields 

The rareness makes my joy the keener ; 
The strengthen'd pulse my spirit wields 

Makes skies and fields the brighter — greener. 

0, sweet it is in breeze and sun 

To wander where the flowers are growing, 
And watch the cloudlets, one by one. 

Their shadows on the broad fields throwing. 
I sometimes tljink, and so do you, 

That life, at best, is only sorrow ; 
But let the watchers find us true, 

I rise to toil and hope to-morrow. 
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0, WIND THAT BLOWETH. 

WIND that bloweth from the west, 

Sweet "burden'd with the breath of floVrs, 
Toil-worn, I stretch my limbs in rest, 
And dream upon thy breast for hours. 

I see thee stir the grasses long, 

I hear thee wrestling with the pines ; 

Thy steps are murmurous with song, 
Thy Hps the strength of chaliced wines. 

The poor mechanic, worn and pale, 

The invalid, wandering sadly slow, 
Seek thee along the sloping vale. 

Or where the searline breaks in snow. 

Thy leaved voice soothes the perturbed mind, 
Thy cool wings fan the fever'd brow ; 

0, rich and wildly wandering wind. 
Fresh from the orient seas art thou. 

And, stretch'd here on this grassy bed, 
My heart in sweetest gladness bow'd, 

I hear, a mile and more overhead. 
The lark within the snowy cloud. 

While far beneath me sweet and still, 
Hung from the brae-face, distant miles, 

I see, between me and the hill. 
The rustic hamlet — red with tiles. 

And far stretch'd, like a line of light, 

The languid-motion'd slow caned, 
The lazy boatman full in sight. 

The drag horse answering to his call. 

His careless song, 0, sweet west wind, 
Thou bearest in thine arms to me ; 
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I close my dreamy eyes and find 
My spirit wandering wild with thee. 

The mounted lark that hidden sings, 
A voice bom of thy being seems ; 

0, wild west wind, thy murmurous wings 
Are messaged with the peace of dreams. 



% 



DEATH-THE WRECKER. 

WEECKER haunts the shores of life— 
A wrecker wielding phantom hands — 
And plies the unresisting knife 
Where the lone victims clutch the sands. 



The brow red with the curse of Cain, 
The face lean with the lines of care, 

The slave — ^within the coupled chain, 
The hero — breathing freedom's air. 

The athlete manhood, full and strong, 
The student, pale with learning's thrall, 

The poet, with unfinished song — 
This wrecker stabs and grapples all. 

Lo ! storms are on the sea of life. 
The shore is strewn with costly spoil. 

Quick-handed, gleams and falls the knife. 
And wild eyes light the pallid toil. 

Where'er the march of men hath been. 
Where'er the breath of life hath blown, 

This wrecker of the race is seen 

In-gathering what the Curse hath sown ; 

For who can stay the soul's eclipse, 
Or lengthen out the fleeting breath ? 

Proud man, a shadow haunts thy steps. 
The dark and ruthless wrecker — ^Death ! 
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ROBERT BURNS. 

(An ANNIVERSARr TKIBUTB.) 

" The memory of Bams— a name 

That calls, when brimm'd her festal cup, 
A nation's glory and her shame 
In silent sadness up." 

^HaUeck. 

^ BKAWNY peasant — mired with clay, and rough with honest 
J^ toil; 

A ploughman — striding manfully across the f urrow'd soil ; 
The sunlight on his bare, bold brow, and in his burning breast 
The lion leap and flash of song, that robb'd him of his rest. 

Life's morning sky, whose trailing clouds were round him darkly 

driven. 
He shivers with the light of Hope, and lo — the span of Heaven ! 
Descend ! sweet Muse of Scottish song — blue-eyed, and yellow- 

hair'd. 
Descend, and let thy gift once more immortally be heir'd. 

With noonday comes a burst of song, and heavens ! the proud 

bard sees 
His country, conquered to the heart, before him on her knees. 
O rustling bay-leaves, cool and fresh ! day-dreams, rich and 

sweet ! 
The pride of genius in his breast — the ages at his feet. 

Fade, splendid dreams ! The heart that sang, upleaping to the 

stars. 
Is broken on the wheel of Fate, and blanched with burning scars ; 
The life that open'd on the Sun, gulf'd in a swift eclipse — 
So, stricken in his kingly flight, the eagle earthward dips. 

Night ! and the hand that swept the lyre is palsied in the dust — 
That lyre whose golden wires of love ne'er knew the wrong of rust; 
And evermore towards his grave, wrapt in its glory-cloud, 
A nation's pilgrim feet are bent— a nation's heart is bow'd. 
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O wildly-sweet at Scotland's feet he flung his heart in song, 
And palsied be the craven tongue would do his laurels wrong ; 
Then pledge to-night, with brimming cups, the proud reach of his 

fame — 
The magic of his memory — the manhood of his name ! 



THE KIBS'KEK 0' THE BAIBN; 

OB. SOMEBODY'S lOSTAK*. 

^HILST modem Bardship, wud for fame, 
Parnassus' brae up-sprauchles, 
Let me still jink about the hearth 
On hamely kitchen bauchles. 
Some ither day, a loftier theme 
May gie my wings an airin', 
But this nicht I'll sit doun an' write 
The kirs'nen o' the bairn. 

The nicht that oor wee doo cam' hame 

(Guid luck gang wi' the howdie). 
The cakes an' cheese gaed roun' like stoor, 

An* tongues went rowdy-dowdy — 
A perf eck airmfu' o' a wean ! — 

The picture o' its daddie ! 
An' twenty times owre to the licht, 

To roose it I was ca'd aye. 

Thocht I, as ben the spence I snoov'd, 

An' hirsled in a corner, 
** To gie mysel' fair play, its true, 

The wean's jist rale by-or-nar. 
Though something late the lassie's cam', 

(For we've been lang thegither) 
The gossip's tongue wid rin a mile 

To match me sic anither." 
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Thus ilka nicht — a week an' mair — 

The hoose was warm an' steerin' ; 
An' for the mither an' her bairn, 

The kintra-side was speerin'. 
An' sic a wean ! that, jist to see't, 

'Twas worth a three days' jauntie — 
Though whiles I blamed the blythe-meat dram 

For makin' them sae vauntie. 

But when the kirs'nen day cam' roun', 

Feth I I was in a swither — 
Wi' cousin Greordie's best suit on, 

I thocht mysel' anither. 
The sleeves were jist a kennin' lang, 

The tails hung kind o' throu'ther I 
But — whew — the hat gaed owre my e'en, 

An' rested on ilk shouther. 

But swiftly twa-three Weekly Mails 

Were faulded to the roun' o't j 
An' ane by ane, wi' canny care, 

Were stappit in the croon o't. 
An' when put on, Lord ! yes, 'twas true, 

I look'd jist like the gentry. 
The match o' me was seldom seen, 

Frae faur-aff Fife to Fintray. 

Sae, aff we gaed, an' gleg an' fast. 

The wife gied me advice aye. 
To mind my han', an', ere I spak', 

To chowe my thochts owre twice aye. 
To try an' baud the bairn up weel. 

An' no look dowff an' sumphie ; 
But tell my crack wi' manly birr. 

An' no snoove like a grumphie. 

An* fack, she wasna blate to say't, 

Altho' she maybe shouldna. 
That bring her sic anither wean. 

To match wi' her they couldna. 
A dochter I aye, an' worth twa sons ; 

An' she was gifted rarely. 
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That she wad pride her f aither's e'e, 
Was what Td see richt early. 

" Hech me !" sich'd I, " but this is nice, 

To dree the wifie's barkings, 
An' gang before the minister, 

An' thole the kirk's remarkin's. 
The fash an' cares o' married life, 

Had I but hauf forseen them ! 
But, for mair bairns — may years an' years 

Gang faur enough between themu" 

At length, the bairn laid owre my airms, 

I bauldly ben gaed stumpin' ; 
But when my turn to stan' had cam', 

My nerves wi' fricht were jumpin'. 
But up I held the bairn, as ye'd 

Hand oot a plate for awmous. 
When, guidsake ! as ill-luck wid hae't, 

The wean was kirsten'd *' Tammas." 

Mischanter seize the heartless fates. 

That work sic cruel capers — 
The minister or beadle John 

Had somehow mixed the papers ; 
Or I, pat gyte wi' nervous fear. 

My turn had clean mistakit, 
An' sae oor pet was misnamed " Tam," 

Whilk pat the wife distrackit. 

My wordie ! hoo she bann'd an' storm'd 

When we gat oot the kirkie, — 
A mile an' mair she flate me hame, 

An' left my nerves gey jerkie. 
An' e'en, when comer'd snug at hame, 

Her tongue the glegger ran aye — 
While I, to ease her wrath, play'd oot 

The tow-line nice an' canny. 

But aye 'twas, " Och ! this sair mistak' 
Will work oor bairn mischanter ^ 

For, an' the auld presage gangs true, 
She'U lang, lang be a wanter. 
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An' she shall hae a beard before 

The laddie bairn she's ca'd for ; 
An' that, ye ken, is something mair 

Than dooce-gaun Nature band for." 

" Beard, or no beard ! Amen !" I cried, 

" I carena by a spittle 1" 
When, gowff, her steek'd neive took my lug,' 

An' pat me on my mettle. 
Then up I bang'd, my angry wame 

Wi' perf eck wrath distended ; — 
The wifie quately edg'd awa', 

An' there the duddrie ended. 



SONNET. 

MILTON. 



" Much yet remains to do; 

Peace hath her victories not less renowned than war.** 



^CjILTON ! of men the noblest and the best ; 

1^ Of song-crown'd souls the most divinely-dower'd. 

Whose faith in God shone like a lamp high-tower'd, 
light-giving in an age of dark unrest. 
I think of thee right glad and often, lest 

The faith that is within me should die out. 

And the vast incubus of eyeless doubt 
Lodge in my soul an uninvited guest. 

For surely in this faithless age we need 
Eemembrance of thy grand strong life to wed 
Our souls to holy duty, that the dead 

And barren soil thereof may take the seed 
Of nobler life, and find diviner growth 
In the broad fields of thought and action both. 
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THE BURN AK' THE BABD. 

(A Toon-Born Ballad.) 

® WEET Burn, that singest a' unseen 
J© Low in the hazel glen, 

Slow-swirlin* 'tween thy banks o' green, 
By rock and mossy den. 
Here, listenin* to thy sang, I lie, 

My heart wi' dreams as f u' 

As yon rich simmer-painted sky 

Wi* shining glints o* blue. 

Back to my auld school days I gang, 

And search the woods aince mair ; 
The sheep-dowg*s bark, the bumbee's stang. 

My only fricht an' care. 
The truant feet, the slips an' fa's. 

The scramblin' up the braes. 
The pooin' o' the hips an' haws. 

The black-bydes an' the slaes, 

The wadin' o' the auld horse-ford. 

The steep linn's rattlin' tide, 
The dives frae aff the laich spring-board, 

The sooms across the Clyde, 
The glory o' the " chitterin' bit,** 

Wi' hunger kitchen'd sweet ; 
The thocht o' a' bydes wi' me yet, 

An' whiles could mak' me greet. 

An' wha, toon-bred, could e'er forget 

The glories o' the " Fair," 
When Nature's marvels a' had met 

Doon by the auld Jail Square ! 
The clown that shook the boards wi' fun. 

The bearded pantaloon. 
The pirate wi' the big boots on 

An' shirt-flaps slashed weel-doon. 
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The puppet-show, whaur figures wee 

Danc'd roon like bizzin' clegs, 
The " mermaid" frae the deep blue sea, 

The " Coo" wi haill five legs ; 
The " Pony" that could spell your name 

An' count like ony clerk, 
Or guide a wander'd fou man hame, 

An' that's gey kittle wark. 

The " Speakin' Fish" that never spoke, 

The tumblin' " Circus rink," 
The chiel' wi' throat as wide's a poke, 

Wha swallow'd swords like drmk. 
The " Ancient Man" turned into lime, 

Than Adam aulder faur, 
Wi' ither ferlies o' the time, 

Noo gane — the Gude kens far. 

Thus, wandering Bum ! thy simple sang 

Can move the hearts o' men, 
An' ca' up scenes forgotten lang. 

An' mak' us bairns again. 
O, golden joys, remember 'd sweet ! 

0, hours that wadna byde ! 
Owre thee, Life's autumn heart could greet 

The fou o' risen Clyde. 

Melodious Bum, my singing heart 

Is closely wed to thee, 
The poet of the woods thou art. 

Where'er thy wanderings be. 
Thou singest in thy hermitage. 

To rock, an' wood, an' glen, 
And I, a wavelet on the age. 

To the rade hearts o' men. 

Thou hast thy leisure and thy calm, 

Thy hurry and thy pain, 
Now flowin' like a Sabbath psalm, 

Now tumblin' red wi' rain ; 
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And I my sweet and peaceful moods, 
My turmoil and my tears ; 

Thou travellest the lonely Woods ; 
And I .the waste o' years. 

So, Burnie, wi' thy artless croon, 

The humble task that's thine, 
To sing unseen thy low sweet tune, 

That prood hit gift is mine. 
And we at last shall find sweet rest. 

Each in our meet abode, 
Thou in thy Mother's ocean breast, 

And I in Father God. 



AUBEA MEDIOOBITAS. 

[OME folks think life a stage o* fun, and some a vale o' 
weepin' j 
Some up an' grup the early worm, while ithers late are 
sleepin' ; 

Some hand the " penny" like grim death, aye f ooin' up the stockin', 
An' some would walk through waste's wide door, an' never pit the 

lock in. 
Some join in fortune's kittle chase, an' often sair are trippit ; 
An' some would never thole a care, if they could only slip it. 
For me, I court nae wide extremes, but walk, wi' sober paces, 
The golden mean that gangs between, an' never kicks the traces. 

The day's toil dune, I sit at hame beside the cheery ingle. 
An' cast my honest thochts in rhyme wi' canty clink an' jingle, 
My hodden-grey philosophy has neither twist nor wimple. 
But rings a richt bell-metal soun', wi' logic clear an' simple. 
I nurse the gift o' common sense, which lends me modest fancies, 
An' thraws the neck o' snap conceits an' high tap-boot romances. 
The plain-gaun roads o' life I seek, an' choose, a' times an' places, 
The golden mean that gangs between, an' never kicks the traces. 
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Mair patent to my mind it seems, the langer I think on it. 
That some folks carry a' their days a bmnbee in their "bonnet. 
Their faculties, like gingerbeer, are aye uncorked an' fizzin', 
To prove that twa an' iwa mak' fowr, or grief is sorrow's kizzen. 
They shun the quate an' canny walks that preach ambitions sober ; 
The laich bit roads that jink for lang, grim Death — life's highway 

robber; 
But you an' me, we'll keep the shades, an' nurse, wi' sober fac©§, 
The golden mean that gangs between, an' never kicks the traces. 

Some mak'-believe folks dream an' think life's purs^trings worth 

the winnin' ; 
An' for the silken handkerchief they'd scorn the thrifty linen. 
But lend me for a wee your lug : that man is mair than Eoman 
Wha keeps the shades through honest choice an' mates amang 

the common. 
A star may hide an aching breast, a crown a brow that's throblnn?, 
But lichtly come and gang the cares o* Jock, an' Tam, an' Robin. ' 
Then choose ye still, wi' canny will, the pace that ne'er disgraces, 
The golden mean that gangs between, .an' never kicks the traces. 



SONNET. 

PBOMETHEXJS ON THE SOCKS. 

©CHAINED athlete — wrestler with the gods. 
Thy brow blanch'd with the lightning's livid scars, 
The rocks thy bleak bed, and thy crown the stars. 
Whose glorious front sustains thee, and applauds. 

In that grand story fabled of thy name — 
Heaven's altar startling with a theft of fire, 
Daring thereby the gods' eternal ire, 

That thou might'st lift mankind to higher fame — 
Thine was the suffering triumph. Ever thus 

The gre^^t souls who have faced the footless track 
Of knowledge, daring higher tnjth for us. 

Have wrestled with the bonds that held them back. 
And fill'd the wide breast of the higher air 
With the hurt moan of glorious despair. 
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THE FU'WEE WIFIEKIE. 

The first four lines of the following poem — saving a few verbal alterations— form part 
of a veiy old fragment of Doric verse, the composition of one Geddes, a Boman 
Catholic priest. 

^HEKE was a wee wifiekie, was coming frae the fair, 
Had got a wee bit drapikie, that bred her muckle care. 
It took upon her hameart heart, an* she begond to spew ; 
An' quo' the wifiekie — " My fegs ! I houp Fm no fu'." 

It chanced this dooce wee wifiekie a gangrel bodie met, 
Wha e'ed her wee infirmity, an' lean'd her owre a yett. 
" ^NToo, what's gaen wrang, an* whaur's your hame 1 Speak out, an' 

tell me true." 
*' 'Deed," quo' the wifiekie, " I doot I'm jist rale fu'. 

*' Doun-bye whaur Kelvin's waters meet an' mingle wi' the Clyde, 
I laird a wee bit binkie hoose that cocks its nose at pride. 
An' gin ye tak' me there this nicht, I'll thank ye weel, I troo. 
For losh, as you may plainly see, I'm jist blin' fu'. 



*' It's no that much I had, but jist the dribs o' twa gill stoups ; 
The wee'st thochtie tak's my heid, an' feckly me owre-coups. 
My fegs, the times are changed, I ween, an' things are lookin' hltLe^ 
"WTien a bit thimblefu' o' maut mak's decent folks fu'. 



" I mind when I was young an' lithe, an' stievely stapp'd the yird, 
A taste o't in my aitmeal cog left me as blythe's a bird ; 
But noo, when sorted wi' a frien', gif I but weet my mou', 
I ship a sea or twa gaun hame, an' land gey fu'. 



*' Oor John — or e'er the vale o' death he slippit canny ben — 
Gat wondrous gleg aboot the pow, an' bragged the wut o' ten. 
An' aye your modem dram, he said, gied him the grumlie goo. 
He vowed 'twas no the guid auld stuff that fill'd oor dads fu'. 
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" An' quately, frien', he didna speak a mile ayont the truth — 
The rale stuff neither racks the heid, nor leaves a lowin* drooth. 
Twas best when oor auld daddies brew'd their ain drap maut, I 

troo, 
An' took a sip o't, noos an* than — ^but never fell f u*. 

" An' noo, guid nicht, an' thank ye, frien'. Hech ! but the win's 

blaw sneU ; 
Though stoorie be the roads, I think Til manage hame mysel'. 
An* see me landed safe an' snug, the whins an' breckana through, 
ril neither gang sae far frae hame, nor get sae (Mc) fu'." 
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^EE hamely city sparrow ! 
I wonder hoo ye fare • 
On sic a snelly day as this. 
When frost is in the air. 
When nippin' frost has steel'd the air. 

An' snaws hae wreath'd the street, 
I wonder whiles, wi' wetted e'e, 
Whaur comes your pick o' meat ? 

Wee hamely city sparrow I 

Hap-happin' thro' the snaws, 
Cauld on thy wee bit wings o' broon 

The white shoo'er drifts an' fa's ; 
Chirp, chirp, chirrup, your pensive plaint 

Comes pulsin' thro* the air — 
Hae ! there's some crumblin's frae my pouch, 

An* guid-luck sen' thee mair. 

Wee hamely city sparrow ! 

When fa's the darksome nicht, 
My thochts whyles travel faur to guess 

Hoo ye get happit richt. 
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Your nest swingHSwingin' in the win's, 
High up the bare pine tree, 

Or clmkit 'neath the staney eaves 
Whaure'er a lown bit be. 



Wee hamely city sparrow ! 

Though thou hast ne'er a sang, 
When glancin' on thy busy wing 

The roarin' streets amang, 
Yet thou, wee bircjie o' the toon ! 

Heared 'mang the haunts o' men, 
Art dearer to my heart an' eyes 

Than lyrists o' the glen. 

Wee hamely city sparrow ! 

Wi' coat o' russet broon, 
Wha put it in thy wee, wee heid 

To byde aye by the toon 1 
The braes — the burns-:— the breckan beds — 

The wild glen, still an' deep, 
There thou mightst joyous spread thy wings. 

Or fauld them bye in sleep. 

Wee hamely city sparrow ! 

I dootna but thou art 
A blink o' comfort sent frae heaven 

To cheer the toilwom heart ; 
K it be sae. Gude bless thy chirp ! 

An' modest coat o' broon — 
A memory o' the woods thou art, 

Lodg'd in the dinsome toon. 

Wee hamely city sparrow I 

In this strange life o' oors, 
Wi' a' hae some bit duty gien 

Tae task oor highest poo'rs ; 
An' thine, if I hae guess'd it richt. 

We'd miss if ta'en awa'. 
Fear na, wee arab o' the toon ! 

God's wi' thee 'mang the snaw. 
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BY A POET'S GRAY p. 

Jamvs Maofaalan/ Born April 1882, Died JS^ov. 1862. 

^PAT ! and is this thy lowly bed — thou master of high songi 
5ere, where the cries of trade are heard the roaring streets 
along.? 

Thou, whose fine soul took in God's light, as doth a prism glass, 
And threw it at the feet of men a raiiibow-colour'd mass. 

No stone to mark the mother grave that holds thee in its breast. 
And yieldeth thee in dreamless death what life denied th^e-^ 

rest; 
For, evermore, the strange weird light of song about thee flash'4> 
And all the pulses of thy blood with fire and turmoil dash'd. 

In syren dreams it came to thee, the high wild hope of fame, 
Atid impulse bid thee rise and write on men's wide hearts thy 

name : 
The mighty promise held in trust by all the coming times — 
An El Dorado sky of dreams — flush'd thy imperial rhymes. 

Up from the deep and dungeon gloom in which thy lot was cast, 
Thy strong soul leapt, and lived in dreams, God-gifted to the 

last, 
TTnconquer'd by the cruel Fate that fronted thee from birth — 
The ashes of a faded fire before a winter hearth. 



* James lAacfarlan, in many ways the most remarkable Poet the West of Scotland haa 
yet produced, was bom in Kirk Street, Calton, April 1832 ; and died, in a miserable 
attic in the Drygate of Glasgow, in his 31st year. As a Poet, he is remarkable for the 
fluency and melody of his numbers, the comi)etency of his imagination, and the boldness 
of his verbal touch. The one weak' point in his character— due, perhaps, to his early 
upbringing— was the want of what plain-speaking folks of the old Scotch school call 
« smeddum." He had genius for great things, but missed his chance somehow, and his 
fenrid and beautiful writings, along with his very name, have been allowed io lapse. 
An edition of Macfarlan's collected Poems, however, nas been promised us by H. 
Buchanan Macphail, of Glasgow, an early friend <A the Poet's ; and in whose family lair 
the neglected and unfortunate £ard now sleeps. 
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Fair Poetry— the dreamy-eyed — Ihou loved'st her as a maid, 
And on the pure shrine of her heart thy best gifts freely laid, 
And wild and well thy lyre strings swell, and melt and thrill by 

turns, 
In the grand flight of "Wallace Wight" and bold-brow'd "Robert 

Bums." 

Poor soul ! I think of thee with tears, dogg'd by a hungry need, 
A suppliant at the lich man's door, doom'd still to beg and bleed ; 
Thy balm and only antidote — the sunlight and the flowers. 
And those high dreams that came to thee in these dark broken 
hours. 

And the last scene. My God ! to know what thoughts, what 

dreams were thine, 
As Heaven, across the sea of Time, dawn*d like a flush'd coast-line. 
0, sweetest faith ! 0, fondest dream ! 0, truest hope, and best ! 
That men should find in trustful death their sunshine and their 

rest! 

And this, then, is thy lowly bed ! — thou master of high song ! — 
A noteless grave where Commerce pours her flood of wheels along ! 
Yet, in a few sweet hearts, more deep than lettered stones could 

teU, 
Thy name and thy high fame, thank God ! tear-water'd, liveth well. 



EPISTLE TO JAMES NOBVAL: 

A Calton Bard. 



March 1870. 



AULD Frebn', 

^ TWALMONTH'S gane and mair 
J^ Since you and I acquainted were. 
An' cantie-ways I feel whene'er 

Fm comer'd wi' ye ; 
In trowth, I like ye mair an* mair. 

The mair I see ye. 



^ 
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An' prood am I to tak' your part, 
My daddie in the rhyming art ; 
There's few, I think, wad hae the heart 

To read your lays, 
An' no find wells o' feelin' start 

An' words o' praise. 

Your " Auld Man's Sang," your "Aunty Meg," 
An' yon ane where on happert leg 
The waefu' woman comes to beg 

The pickle meal, 
Micht gie the staniest hearts a fleg. 

An' gar them feel. 

Your weanie's scare, the weird " Boo-man," 
Eattlin' like " chuckies in a can," 
Wee hairnies' hearties to trepan, 

An' gar them sleep, 
Frichts them as if a muckle han' 

Was raised in threep. 

Let thrawn misfortune kick your shins. 
An' puirtith hand ye thro' the whins, 
Yon grand bit on the wild " March Win's," 

A noble sang, 
Will some day set ye on your pins. 

Or I'm faur wrang. 

In purse ye dinna much excel ; 
I'm no a millionaire mysel'; 
It's seldom poets' pouches tell 

The money jingle. 
But lang, as now, may comfort dwell 

At your blythe ingle. 

For me, my Muse, baith late an' ear'. 
To head the brae is croighlin' sair. 
Though whiles, when wrapt in visions rare 

In some lone glen, 
She tak's a higher fiicht in air 

Than some we ken. 
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But ere the days grow lang an' licht, 
Faith ! I'se be doun some antrin nicht 
To gie your furthy heart a hecht 

An* share your crack, 
And daddie Care will get a fricht 

Ere I gae back. 

The poets in oor crack will blend, 

We'll read the happy lays they've penn'd — 

The " Kambler" Hugh, wha ca'd you "friend," 

Sweet be his rest I 
Eodgers an' Miller — them ye kenn'd — 

An' a' the rest. 

But lest the tow-line should rin' slack. 
May I see there Laird Bob* — stan' back >! 
I houp his Lairdship winna brack 

Auld freenship's kin. 
But still may he unfauld his crack 

As lang he's dune. 

Therefore, when next the Laird ye see," 
Tell him, when in the touzie key, 
A nicht wi' him I wadna gie 

For much, an' mair ; 
His graphic crack, Lord, aye tak's me 

Miles thro' the Fair. 

Tell him I wait wi' poother'd wiggie 

The promised hurl in his giggie, 

Some bonnie mom by Bothwell Briggie 

We'se tak' the road. 
An* if we dinna rin the riggie, 

'Twill e'en be odd. 

Noo, I maun dicht my sparkin' pen. 
And bring this rhyme-shot to an en' ; 
Some nicht, bedeen, I'll mak' a fen' 

To come an' see ye. 
Meantime, in freenlie phrase, till then. 

The Gude be wi' ye ! 

* A facetious and valued friend of the author. 
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YHE BURNS STATtre. 

GEORaE Square, Glasgow. 

[NVEIL the presence of the bard, and let the light of day 
Eestore the bold brow, bronzed and hard, snatch*d from th6 
waste of clay ; 
The eyes that glowed with light and love, or flashed supremefit 

scorn — 
The lips that with Apollo strove — to song and genius bom. 

This is no victory dash'd with blood ; the triumph won to-day 
Byings to the souls of men such pride as battles never may. 
We crowd the mighty rampart walls that guard the fort of Mind, 
And stretch from their embrasured heights a hand to kith and 
kind. 

The peaceful flag whose blazoned folds we launch upon the blast 
Hecords no haughty spoil of arms torn from a bleeding past ; 
But every bold and bannered fold that canopies our van 
Upholds the pride of toil, and pleads the brotherhood of Man. 

Shame on the crown'd and mitred heads would* war for creed or 

fame, 
The man who grapples honest toil can boast a prouder name ; 
Then blessings on the ploughman bard, who wedded toil to song, 
And drove the weight of his right arm full in the face of wrong. 

Not ours the hard and sullen pride all titles would decry, 

The Bank that springs from Honourjs base stands nobly in our 

eye; 
But by the bold brow of the bard, unveiPd to-day 'mid cheers. 
The pasteboard claims of empty names we offer honest sneers. 

Not in Wealth's gay and gilded show is Life's fulfilment found ; 
The battle of the human heart is fought on nobler ground. 
In crowded lanes, by lowly hearths. Life's heroes fight and fall. 
Their unremember'd deeds unblown by song or clarion-caU. 
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Where'er a noble deed is done, where'er a tear is dried, 

A hahn of healing to some wrecked and bleeding heart applied ; 

Where'er a simple song is sung, a life to labour given, 

The cant of Pomp and Place is shamed, and honour done to heaven. 

And thou, immortal Robert Bums ! — our Shakespeare, ay, and more ! 
The lyric link 'tween Scotland's isle and far Columbia's shore, ^nn 
Th' electric wire, through which, on fire, our pulses rush and swim, 
When " Auld Langsyne"issung — and eyes with happy tears are dim — 

Thine was the toil and song ! be thine the marble and the bronze— 
A prouder fame than e'er was won by arms or empired thrones ; 
Thy brow, once more, the nation hails, high-set o'er square and street. 
The drama born of daily life revolving at thy feet. 

And meet it is thy form should thus into bronz'd being burst 
Here, in the City Square, whose crowds thy mother-songs have nursed. 
For evermore, where'er the heart of Scotland roams or turns, 
She wraps within her Tartan plaid her Bible and her Bubns. 

Unveil the bard, then, brother-hearts ! and let the light of day 
Restore the bold brow, bronzed and hard, recover'd from the clay ; 
The eyes that laugh'd with light and love, or flash'd supremest scorn — 
The Hps that with Apollo strove — to song and genius born. 



A POETIC EPISTLE 

To Albx. H. Winofield, Canada, on Beoeivino an Excellent 
VOLUXE OF Poems and Sonos of which he ib the Author. 

Gleska, Scotland, April 15th, 1874. 

Dear Britheb Babdie, 

^00, since Fve had a wee bit look 
inside your modest-worded book, 
Whaur rhymes, like sang-birds, jink an* jouk 
The pages through. 
My pen in critic ink I dook 

To up-heeze you. 



n:5 
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For, feth, it's sometime back, I think, 

Since I hae gotten sic a blink 

0* native, nackie, auld Scotch clink 

An' hamely sang — 
As wildly sweet as iioo'rs that wink 

The whins amang. 

I like ye when your Musie tells 

Hoo, owre life's roughest whins an' fells, 

" The Lord helps them that help themsel's " 

Through thick and thin — 
Hoo God's hand, when the rough tide swells, 

Uphauds their chin. 

Then yon ane whaur, oor e'en before. 

The " Crape " hings dowie " on the door," 

What feeling heart could read it o'er 
An grudge the tear? 

Hoo the droorCd baim they hamewards bore- 
Some mither's dear. 

The giant " Debt " ye picture weel, 
A grim an' gruesome-visaged deil 
Spun clean an' clear, richt aff the reel, 

Wi' cannie care ; 
Them wha ken verse will say an' feel 

The giftie's there. 

Then " Oor wee Tot ; " how she fell ill 
An' sicken'd owre the Doctor's pill, 
Till " Grannie " she crept roun' the hill 

Ae cannie nicht. 
An', wi' her simple kintra skill. 

Set a'thing richt. 

An' twenty ithers I could name 
Whaur genius lowes wi' cannie flame. 
An' wiles the exile's heart straucht hame 

To Scotland's shore ; 
Sic lays, my lad, should bring ye fame, 

An' something more. 
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" Fair Canada " ye nobly sing 
Wf free an' fervour-smitten string ; 
Your musie there makes bold ber wing 

For eagle flicbt, 
An' patriotic hearts np-spring 

An' swear ye're licht. 

Fair Canada ! ay, sing her weel, 
Onr loyal nursling, tried an' leal, 
Wi' soul as dear an' keen as steel, 

An' heart as warm 
As tartan trews, — the vera deil 

She wadna harm. 

Sing high her brimming lakes and floodsi 
Her noble skies and forest-woods, 
Her boundless reach of solitudes, 

Her crowded bays. 
Her cities clasping miles of roods — 

Sing high her praise I 

Noo, Wingfield, cantie brither-bard. 
Was it quite true — yon that I heard. 
That my Scotch rhymes are there compared 

To Bums' muse % 
Feth, I'll spit f aurer owre my beard 

If that's the news. 

Oor verses — ^true to Nature's law — 
May read without a fash or thraw, 
Oor thochts an' feehngs, free o' flaw, 

May nobly blend ; 
But Bab's the daddie o' us a'. 

An' that's faur-kenn'd. 

Then up wi' Bab ! whae'er gangs dooii, 
It's he that lairds the laureate croon. 
For Auld Lang Syne an' Bonnie Doon 

We'll ring his praise ; 
The deil's richt hand o'ertak' the loon 

Wad faut his lays ! 
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But still, freen Wingfield, wait a wee, 
Less gifted Ijards, like you an' me, 
Wha flow'r in sang as flow'rs the lea 

In saft Spring times, 
May live to hear the critics 'gree 

Aboot oor rhymes. 

The critics ! lowse win's hlaw them far ! 
Stuck poets — deil haet else they are — 
Wha canna mend, but whiles wad mar 

Puir merit's mark. 
An', muddy-handed, try to glaur 

Some bardie's wark. 

But let the bodies fume an' fizde. 

An' flourish high their knock-down missle, 

We'll loup, an' fling, an* sing, an' whistle. 

An' spin fresh rhyme. 
An' force oor names to nobly wrestle 

The blasts o' Time. 

An' ye ken some wha kindly lo'e ye, 
Wha up the brae wad heeze an' pu' ye, 
An' I, thank Heaven ! can knuckle to me 

A freen or twa ; 
Oor hearts are big — the world is roomy — 

Let's peg awa' ! 

Noo, Wingfield, ere my Musie sleeps. 
Him guard your hoose wha a'thing keeps ! 
Thank God 1 like me, ye wear the breeks 

O' hodden grey. 
Here's to Auld Scotland's hills an' steeps ! 

Aff hats ! ! Hurrah ! 1 1 
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EPISTLE TO JOHN YOUNQ, 

AlTTHOB OF " HOMELT PICTURES IN VERSE," EtO. 

*^EAR blither bard, your silence lang, 
(^ Has gien my heartie inony a stang — 

Thinks I, there^s surely something wrang 

Wi' Johnnie's muse, 
Or else we*d hae a hearty sang 

Whiles in the " News:' * 

Sae I was mair than or'nar glad 
To read youx hamely, jinglin* bland, 
On "Bairnie Nell"— I think it's ca'd— 

A heartsome strain ; 
Lang may her mither an' her dad 

Craw owre their wean. 

I'm no much gien to soundin' praise, 
But haith J I wad be in a craze, 
Gif I could read your cheery lays 

Devoid o' pleasure ; 
Sic native blinks o' genius' rays 

Are aye a treasure. 

Of a' oor local singing train, 
Beside your gifted sel', there's nana 
Can sing a hamely fireside strain 

Wi' sweeter birr. 
Your verse croons owre the auld hearth-stane, 

Like Pussey's purr. 



It's no the glitter an' the glare, 
0' Latin words an' heathen lair, 



* The Cfhriatian News newspaperi whose columns Mr Young's contributions 
in verse oocasioiuJly enriched. 
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That tak's a chiers admirin' stare, 

But jist a touch 
0' ITature's colour, here an' there, 

That pleaseth much. 

Ajol lent me, douce and honest Johnny, 
My guid, leal-hearted, rhymin' cronie, 
Ye sing as sweet a lilt as ony — 

• Sae rhyme it thrang. 
An* scatter wide, your sang-buds bonnie, 
Wi' heartie pang. 

As for myser, I'm no owermuch 
Disturb'd wi' the poetic itch ; 
I gied my Muse an extra stretch, 

Ae luckless morn. 
An' aye sin'-syne the fickle witch 

Has me forsworn. 

But that, as sma'est loss I tak' it. 
The jaud, at best, was gey boobackit ; 
An' worse than that, her head was crackit 

An' gien to nod ; 
Her freenship, since she choose to brak' it, 

May tak' the road. 

Like road-stoor, here and thither wafted, 
Owre Fancy's sea I lang hae drifted, 
Whyles quite cast doun an' whyles uplifted 

But blaw the whistle ! — 
I carena hoo the scenes are shifted, 

Ae single thistle. 

Let ithers dim' the braes o' fame 
Wi' eager step an' soul aflame. 
An' win a title an' a name — 

They're welcome to it ; 
m chowe contentment's cud at hame, 
. An' never rue it. 

The sea, the sky, the hills be mine, 
Wi' soughin' woods an' flow'r-beds fine, 
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Whaur trottin' "burnies twist an' twine, 
Wi' singin' swirl ; 

It's there true feeling and divine 
The bluid does dirl. 

Oor dear auld mither J^ature's face, 
Whaur licht an' shade each ither chase. 
Has aye a timely shower o' grace 

For vacant hearts ; 
The cheery hope — the smile of peace 

She aye imparts. 

Sae, when owre fiel' and hillside green 
The April hares are whiddin' seen, 
We'll tak' a jaunt, my rhymin' frien'. 

Some bonnie day, 
An' gather precious gear, I ween. 

For mony a lay. 

Meantime, on bended knees I beg 
A blessing baith for you and Meg ; 
Lang may ye dowfly shake your leg, 

Wi' hearty fling, 
Still croodlin' snugly — croose an' clegg— 

'iTeath fortune's wing. 



AULD 1873. 

POETIOALLT, PHILOSOPHICALLT, AND AUTOBIOORAPHIOALLT EXVIBWED. 

(hogmanay NICHT.) 

f AREWEEL, auld Meant Seventy-three, 
A chequer'd year ye've been to me ; 
Gif I said ought but pooh ! to thee 
I wad be leein'. 
But gently — kind I'll deal wi' ye, 

Noo that thou's deein'. 
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I mind o*t weel, in early spring, 

Oor bairn fell ill — wee tender thing — 

And mony a tear and dowf heid-hmg 

Was on him wair'd ; 
An' aft the mither's prayer took wing, 

An* he was spared. 

Then straightway I took ill m.yser. 

But — ^wheest — the cause I'm blate to tell. 

A " boil" began to rise an* swell 

On my left hurdie. 
Touch it ! an* I let out a yell — 

Tak* ye my wordie. 

Weel ! richt or wrang, half in a craze, 
I happit roun* the accustom*d ways ; 
" Jist tak* a chair,** some gutcher says ; 

*•' Sit doon,** but, od ! 
My goupin* ** boil,** for days an* days, 

Was in the road. 

At length my trouble I gat through't, 
An* flang aside the poultice cloot ; 
Though I for lang was pit aboot, 

-An* coodna sit ; — 
A standin joke I cam* to view*t, 

An* laugh owre*t yet. 

Next the poetic "bit** I champit, 
Gat a' my rhymes thegither clumpit ; 
For authorship I bauldly plumpit 

Wi* trumpet toot. 
An*, Lord ! the critics stared an* jumpit 

When I cam* oot. 

A bawbee critic gat my book, 

It pat him in poetic pook. 

At me his critic stick he shook. 

An threaten*d sair ; 
Thocht I, auld man, ye need a sook, 

An' fasht nae mair. 
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But some — ^my book — ^took kindly to it, 
Sat doon wi' generous e'e to view it, 
An' blew me up a richt lood flewit 

0' heartie praise ; 
Though I thocht them richt bauld to do it 

Owre my puir lays. 

Then word frae Canada cam' owre 

That I could sing wi' pith an' power, 

They tell'd me there, whilk made me glow'r, 

, To clear my gab, 
An' no think shame, but through the stouie 
Sing up wi' Rab. 

Syne I gat letters by the dizzen, 
Frae every mother's son an' kizzen. 
That ever set twa rhymes a-fizzin', 

To min' my han' 
An' stick weel in, noo I was risen, 

An' tak' my stan'. 

Sae I'll stick in an' write them oot — 
My clinkin' thochts — beyond a doot. 
An' them wha's taste they dinna suit 

May e'en gang by them ; 
But m speed on wi' shining foot. 

An' twice owre try them. 

IToo, since we're in the Janwar snaw. 
The Twenty-fifth* I'll gie a blaw, 
That nicht when Scotsmen mingle a'. 

In warm confab, 
The big deil grup the sumph wad thraw 

His muuth at Rab. 



* Robert Bums was bom tlie 25tli January 1759* 
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*<THE RUTHERGLEN REFORMER AND OAMBUSLANG 
JOURNAL/* 

(A Poetic Congratulation.) 

['ULD Ruglen noo is gaun her lane, 
She's got a paper o' her ain, 
An* twill "be muckle to her gain 
If she Stan* by, 
An* tak* its pairt thro* win' an* rain — 
Thro* wat an' dry. 

For naething noo can weel be dune 

Unless some newspaper steps in 

To mend the borough's wom-oot shoon 

Wi* tidy patch, 
An* gar the feet were fa'n ahin 

Time's hurry match. 

Hae ye a provost — Euglen toon ! — 
Wi* bailies seated him aroun' ? 
If sae, tak' care ! for clinkit doon 

Within the ink 
The pen will be richt busy soon 

If ye wrang wink. 

Noo every weaver in the borough 

Wha works his crazed banes dry o* marrow, 

May ventilate his chiefest sorrow, 

An' mak' it kent — 
As plain as new-plough'd rig and furrow — 

In big black prent. 

An' every sair-wrocht, ill-paid chap, 
Wha wears the lamp abune his cap, 
An' digs the coals frae Nature's lap 

Below the gnm', 
May tell his betters, at the tap, 

Below's nae fun. 
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Let e'en wha will the men desert, 
m tak' the honest collier's pairt, 
Wrocht to the death, like horse in cairt, 

In canld an' cramp, 
I wonder wha could ha'e the heart 

His hopes to damp. 

Let every shopkeeper that's wise 
Mak' haste his goods to advertize. 
An' tell the whole toon what a prize 

He's got to sell — 
An' captivate baith ears an' eyes. 

An' ring his hell ! 

An' noo, lest I should mak' my sang 
An inch or twa or three ower lang, 
rU quat the bustle an' the thrang 

O' ready rhyme, 
An' maybe gie the Muse a bang 

Some ither time. 

(In a Whisper,) 

P»S. — ^An' noo a dram wad nicely mottle 

An' weet my dry and roosty throttle, 
If but the Editor's big bottle 

Was near at han' ; 
But, och ! THE Editor's teetotal ! 

An' there I stan'. 



% 



THE SONG-GIFT. 

SONG-GTFT from the hand of God, 
Lay shining on the world's high road : 



Around it, from the surging crowd, 
The tramp of feet went hard and loud. 
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With roar of wheels from street and square, 
Life's burden in the moaning air, 

Unheeded thus, for long it lay- 
Neglected, on the common way. 

The merchant, with averted eye, 
On golden sandals passed it by. 

The soldier of the iron cross. 
War-girded, held its gain as loss. 

The man of science saw it not. 

What of the night % Star watcher I What 1 

The workman, with his hammer stroke, 
Aside Life's soul-dream drove, and broke. 

God's shining light of song to him 
With dust and sweat was soiled and dim. 

The outcast on the lonely street 
Went by it with sin-wander'd feet. 

But mark'd it with regretful eye, 
And in her sorrow wish'd to die. 

At length a poor and wandering youth — 
His brow starr'd with the stamp of truth — 

The song-gift caught up with a start, 
And folded it within his heart. 

And thus, dear God I his rags and dust 
Were miracled to love and trust ; 

And straightway all the winds that blew 
Thereafter, song around him threw, 

And evermore the grand old trees 
Were voiced with holy symphonies, 
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Fair from the purple hills the streams 
Hung in the golden mist of dreams ; 

The very grasses of the sod 

Were fenced round with the love of God. 

Yea, all that was of earth or air 
Grew bright, and beautiful, and fair. 

And thus his heart became a lyre. 
As flax takes on the touch of Are. 

And when the chords were passion-stirr*d 
He sang, impulsive as a bird. 

Loudly within the city square. 
The voice of song rose rich and rare, 

And storm'd the walls of self and sin 
That hedge man's heart without, within ; 

And souls, cooFd by its winnowing touch, 
Knew love, and imaged God as such. 

And gave to prayer a moment's breath, 
And dared the curtain'd fear of death. 

And thus the high and holy trust 
Of song was lifted from the dust ; 

God's lyric wires, for good ordained. 
By servile touch rung unprofaned ; 

And when the poet died, his light 
Shone like a trail of stars by night — 

A white hand rising on life's road. 
With finger pointing straight to God. 
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WHEN THBAWN MISFORTUNE. 

"HEN thrawn Misfortune trips oor steps, 
An' frichts us wi' her froon, 
It's aye the warst o' policy 
To let the heart gang doon. 
Life's sky was ne'er sae cloudy, freen*, 

To me, nor yet to you. 
But aye some wee bit blink o' sun 
Was shinin' canny thro'. 

The gift o' life that comes to a' 

Was gien us for oor guid ; 
The blasts that whussle owre oor path 

But brace the true man's bluid. 
The buffs o' ill-luck's lockit neives 

Should still be bravely borne ; 
The road that's wat an' dark the day 

May shine wi' licht the morn. 

I've sometimes thocht, an' think it still. 

That some folk cut and carve 
An' feed a' hours a petted grief 

They weel micht thole to starve. 
A prayer may help us noo an' then, 

But still, beyond a doot, 
It's best to ford the risen burn, 

An' f echt a fit-way thro't. 

When Job sat by the city gates, 

Sair bother'd wi' the scab, 
He seldom gied the deil the blame, 

Or gied his griefs the blab ; 
He sang Eedemption thro' it a*. 

An' sae did Dauvit, too ; 
They baith had faith the dark clouds hid 

A bonnie sky o' blue. 
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Up, man ! a purpose in your heart, 

An* mingle wi* the thrang, 
"Within the ringin* ranks o' toil 

Your gauntlet doon be flang. 
For what puts muscle on the airm 

Plants health within the mind ; 
The heart that mates wi' honest toil 

Is aye wi' blessing lined. 

Sae, when Misfortune steeks her neive, 

An' frichts ye wi' her froon, 
Ne'er lose your temper owre the ill, 

Nor let your heart gang doon ; 
Life's sky was ne'er sae dark, my freen'. 

To me, nor yet to you, 
But aye some savin' blink o' sun 

"Was shinin' canny through. 



SONNET. 

POETS' COENER, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

ffl HEINE of the mighty and immortal dead ! 
J® Sarcophagus of genius and of fame ! 

Peace to thy vaulted treasures ! Each proud name^ 
The marble whispers, bows the stranger's head. 

Here rests the high-memorial'd dust of men 
"Who held in dalliance, by sweet touch of rhyme, 
The foam-sprent coursers of enamoured Time — 

Heaping rich conquest with the bloodless pen. 
Each sculptur'd presence holds us with sweet will — 

Grand Milton, with his solemn breadth of brow ; 
Great Shakespeare, in his depth of being — still ; 

Spenser, the woodland roamer ; laurell'd Kowe ; 
Quaint Chaucer ; rare Ben Jonson ; Goldsmith sweet ; 

And Campbell, with " Hope's " ashes at his feet. 
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THE SIN OF CHAINS. 

" 19th June 1806.— We passed a woman tied by the neck to a tree, and dead. The 
l)eople of the country explained that she had been unable to keep up with the other 
lilares in a gang, and her master had determined that she should not become the property 
'Of any one else if she recovered after resting for a time. I may mention here that we 
saw others tied up in a similar manner, and one lying in the path stabbed, for she was 
in a pool of blood. The explanation we got invariably was that the Arab who owned 
these victims was enraged at losing his money by the slaves becoming unable to march, 
and vented his spleen by murdering them. . . . The strangest disease in this country 
seems really to be broken-heartedness, and it attacks freemen whe have been captured 
and made slaves. . . . Theyascrib<^their only pain to the heart, and placed the hand 
•correctly on the spot^—Livir^stone^a Last Journals. 

*' My God ! can such things be ? 

Hast Thou not said that whatsoe'e'r is done 
Unto thy weakest and Thy humblest one 
Is even done to thee?" 

—John O. WhiUier. 



RECOED, sad and solemn-voiced ! of chains, and thongs, and 
blood, 

And tears, and groans mixed with the roar of Lualdba's 
flood, 
Heard, like a cry of pain, through all the stir and strife of trade — 
The maddening rush and crush of souls on the world's highways 
made. 

'Tis fitly well that now and then our hearts should thus be stirr'd 
"With the dark tale of wrong, fast by the jungle tracked and 

heard; 
It pleads redemption higher-voiced than formal argument — 
This clanking of the chains, once more to the world's conscience 

lent. 

This theft done with a bloodied hand, this pain, thrust in the 

breast, 
Which dreams of home by night, and cries by day in vain for 

rest; 
It preacheth that the soul, howe'er so shackl'd and down-trod, 
Bears on its chain'd and bleeding front the stamp and seal of 

God. 
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Howe'er so wide the races part in creed, or "blood, or name. 
The universal heart, thank God ! for ever beats the same ; 
And all our hopes and joys, and tears and plaints, and prayerful 

cries. 
Are fitly clasp'd and bounded by the self-same reach of skies. 

And he, the herald of God's truth ! lone wanderer by the Nile ! 
Broad-widening, with his steps of peace, the march of moral toil ; 
The cry of stricken hearts he heard, and nursed it in his breast, 
And, plunging forward to the mark, found in his toil — ^his rest t 

O, men of Britain I free of thralls, and suckled at the breast 
Of Freedom, Hft your chainless hands, and swear ye will not rest. 
Till this foul libel of the race, disowned of man and <Tod, 
Is buried, like a guilty deed, deep in the shameless sod. 



SONNET, 

On siEnra a Marble Bust of the late Sheriff Bell in Mobsman's Studio. 

[ AIK Art — and noble ! striking from the stone 
The perish'd features of the heirs of fame — 
The fervid souls who autogi*aph their name 
Where Time's arrested chariot stands overthrown — 
Fair Art — and noble ! blending into one 

The Sculptor's chisel and the Poet's pen. 

And conquering the rough marble into men, 
I thank thee for this latest triumph done. 

Before us lives, and all but breathes with thought 
The bold and powerful profile — grave with years — 

Of him who with a pen of genius wrote 
The lay of " Mary " murmurous with tears. 
Bright hours ! when under Mossman's classic stroke. 
The startled marble into being broke ! 
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WHEN WINTER WI' HIS BANaST.EB BREATH. 

"HEN winter wi' his Gangster breath 
Comes hooin' doon the lum, 
What visions whyles o' blight an' death 
Will cloud the hearts o' some ; 
What langsyne sorrows whyles will blin' 

The e*e o' thocht wi* tears, 

As sadden'd memory gethers in 

The wreckage o' the years. 

Here by the auld fire'en' I sit, 

An* dream the nicht awa' ; 
The hoose disturbed by no a fit, 

The baimies bedded a'. 
I hear " tick-tock," the lobby clock, 

Communing a' its lane. 
An* every solemnising stroke 

Fa's on my heart like rain. 

Oh ! Time, thou grey an* grim auld carle \ 

What fickle shifts are thine \ 
Thy lang, unscored accoonts I*d quarrel, 

An' fau*t them line by line. 
My early years ye vision*d fair 

Wi* dreams that wadna set, 
Life*s promised hopes that knew nae care, 

An* own*d nae bankrupt debt. 

Oh ! sun-lit joys o' boyish hours ! 

rair-wing*d, but all too fleet ! 
Sweet memories o* birds an' flow'rs, 

Far-sought, wi* wander*d feet ; 
Deep in the lown spots o* my heart 

Ye a* bide fresh an* green, 
An' whyles for ye the tear will start, 

An' blin* my dreamin* een. 
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An* later still ; Love's brief, wild hour ! 

Thou auld embezzler, Time ! 
♦ When passion shook my soul wi' power, 

An' wauken't love an' rhyme. 
I see them noo — twa eyes o' blue, 

Whose soft, mesmeric wiles 
Led me, a willing subject, through 

Dream-land, for miles an' miles. 

The well-remembered mom o' love 

What heart but would recall % — 
The bright hours, soft-winged as a dove 

That come but once to all — 
The heaven-bom beam whose tender gleam 

Fa's shining at our feet, 
An' whispers song, as in a dream, 

By square and crowded street 1 

An' when, man-big, I faced the strife — 

Oh, weel I mind o't yet ! — 
Ye show'd me. Time, the brae o' life, 

But tripp'd me at the fit. 
An' mony an honest feint an' thraw 

I've made to scale the steep. 
But aye the ither backward fa' 

Baud me the laich side keep. 

An', fack, I think the laichest side 

The canniest an' the best — 
The mountain pines are aye denied 

The gowan's dreamy rest. 
An' some maun e'en be up the brae, 

An' some maun aye be doon. 
But thou, auld Time, plan as we may. 

Wilt score the balance soon. 
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THE WRANQ SIDE 0' THE DOOB. 

^S, day by day, we fecht oor way 
J^ Amang the stoors o* life, 

An* suffer, for the hite o' bread, 

The temper-thrawin' strife. 
We sometimes see deceit an* pride 

The winnin* numbers score. 
While worth and parts are forced to tak' 

The wrang side o* the door. 

There's some wha deftly counterfeit 

The warm an* freenly heart. 
But, Judas-like, ahint oor backs 

They act the dirty part. 
An* I could name jist ane or twa^ 

AjDLy maybe, you a scorey 
Wha, an* the truth was kenn'd, wad get 

The wrang side o* the door. 

Sic men as these, no bother*d much 

Wi* either heart or brain. 
Enact the quately cunning part. 

An* lee like showers o* rain j 
Their words wi* oily sauvity 

Are gilded o*er and o'er. 
Lest truth should some day gi'e their lees 

The wrang side o* the door. 

But here*s to manhood*s noblest flower, 

An* may it blossom lang ! — 
The manly heart wad rather burst 

Than dae a brither wrang. 
An* lot us hope, that sune or late, 

The braid warld o*er an' o*er, 
The honest heart will some day win 

The richt side o* the door. 
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THE SLAVE OIBGULAB. 

" flistoricns," writing to the TiiMS on the Slave Circular, says—" The surrender of our 
maritime rights in it amounts to nothing less than to haul down our pennant, and reduce 
the Queen's ships in every port in the world to the position of merchantmen. The issue 
of fresh instructions on principles exactly the opposite of those oa which the Circular is 
based is the only road out of the present embarrassment.*' 

"HEN England's flag, by friend or foe, is tamish'd or imperilled, 
A wrong is done to Freedom's cause o'er all the Christian 
world ; 

For still, thank God ! where'er the flap of Britain's flag is heard, 
The crouching slave of all his wrongs and manacles is bared. 

A ring of stars festoons with light Old England's honoufd name. 
But some would dip and trail her flag thro' cowardice and shame, 
And give our laws a begging " clause" — would, hurl the kneeling 

slave 
Back from the shelter of our flag to irons, and — the grave. 

Out on the base and damning law of " Circular" or creed 
Would turn the back on bond or free in their wild hour of need. 
Shall turban'd tyrants, narrow-brow'd, and weak in all — save wrong, 
Make discord, with a whip-lash, in the world's grand march of song ? 

Shall we, to serve commercial need, connive at wrong, and crime. 
And shame our Magna Charta men of thirteenth-century time % 
Nqj, let us stand for truth and right ! — the instinct is of Heaven — 
What ! , spurn a bleeding fugitive to our feet track'd and driven 1 ' 

Fling high our blazoned " Jack," and let it riot with the blast ; 
And woe be to the hand would tear its bright folds from the mast ! 
And still where'er the high seas heave beneath a British flag 
Let the bold cannon cut away the Slaver's redden'd rag. 

And if the holy God should send our ships a flying slave. 

Let us a high defiance fling across the haughty wave ! 

"No " Circular" that charters wrong, with mean and coward "clause," 

Shall ever stain our good Queen's reign, or sully British Laws. 
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BY A QBAVESTONE. 

" With Clirist, which is far better." 

^ EEAD from a tablet of stone 
(^ These words, with a tear-moisten'd eye, 
As I stood by the cypress alone. 

With the presence of death very nigh. 
And I questioned, smd said to my heart, 

Heart ! what of the swift-coming night 1 
And for answer my soul gave a start, 

And shook with a tremor of fright. 

For I knew I had often gone wrong — 

Had carelessly wander'd astray — 
That the world's rich music and song, 

And the soul-wasting bondage of clay, 
Had caught me and bound me with cords, 

My birthright had soiFd with the dust, 
And reading these beautiful words, 

I yearned for the hope and the trust. 

World ! what of thy revel and roar — 

Thy weary and sin- holden wars 1 
Thy heart toils in pains evermore, 

Thy hot brow is sullen with scars. 
Even here, in the quiet churchyard. 

Thy roar takes my ears like the sea — 
And what is thy written reward 1 

The worm and the canker for thee. 

To be with the ransom'd in Christ, 

Twere better and lovelier far ; 
To keep with high faith holy tryst. 

Than wrestle the world's wild war. 
Lo ! the rich sun hath made to depart. 

The night cometh down, and I go, 
With a lesson of faith in my heart. 

And the lamp of my soul in a glow. 
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HEOHI ME, THE DAT. 

(COXPOSED UNDER THE BBOAD AND PHILOSOPHIC SHADOW OF i KlLMASNOOK BONNBT.) 

"HEN sour Misfortune's gurly broo 
Puts on a drumlie froun, 
An' presses wi' a leaden wecht 
The heart- strings geylie doun, 
The canniest way to thole the fash, 

I've heard the gutchers say, 
Is jist to welcom't a', an' mair, 
Wi', Hech ! me, the day. 

When that auld dyvour — Nickie-ben 

Tak's trade fast by the lugs. 
An' gies things sic a backward thraw 

As drives a' to the dougs. 
While we hing dowie owre the fire 

Indulgin' thochts o* wae. 
The guidwife, glegger, snecks the fash 

Wi*, Hech ! me, the day. 

Or if, when pechin' up the hill, 

Oor angry feelings boil, 
An' bleed beneath the thorns that blur 

The noble crown o' Toil. 
To lift the heart abune the grudge 

A wee drap, aiblins, may ; 
But for an auld Scotch antidote 

Try^ Hech ! me, the day. 

As roun' an' roun' the wheel o' life 

Gangs swiggin' thro' the year. 
It lea's some sorrow at the door 

O' ilka lodger here. 
We may get sun-blinks noo an' then. 

But doun mischanter's brae 
We a' maun trudge, an' chowe the leek 

0', Hech I me, the day. 
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To jouk the clutch o' ruin's grap 

Some jump the river brig, 
An' leave the warld their warldly a' — 

A hat an' floatin* wig. 
An' some pack up their duds an' loup 

The law, as gleg's a flae, 
While they'd grow bailie-fat at hame 

Owre, Hech ! me, the day. 

But, hark ye, ten o'clock or mair 

Is ringin' thro' the toun, 
An' sleep, the weary god, begins 

To press my e'elids doun. 
An' since my rhyme's worn to the bane 

I think I'll close my lay. 
An' ca' the nail in a' I've said 

Wi', Hech ! me, the day. 



SONNET. 

BAXNOCKBUEN. 



Tar is not less a blessing than a curse ; 
The virtue of it lives — the evil dies ; 
Great battle-fields doth evermore imburse 
Earth with the seeds of her best liberties ; 
The issues of unfolding prophecies 
Leap into being with the shock and shout 
Of mighty battle, and red-hoof'd from out 

Her loins spring immortal destinies. 
Thus reason'd I, as from the castle crag 

Of grey old Stirling look'd I down upon 
The carse of Bannockbum — the battle-brag 

Of Scotland, hearing not the anguish'd moan 
Of her slain dead, but only seeing there 
A mighty answer to a nation's prayer. 
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THE WEE DBAP 0' DRINK. 

^* a' the sorrows and the sins 
That mak' the fash o' Kfe, 
The want o* cash — the loss o* freens — 
The tongue's unruly strife — 
The moral slips an' fa's we mak' — 

The plunges ower the hrink, 
There's nocht can haud the candle to 
The wee drap o' drink. 

I've read in children's hooks, lang syne, 

0' giants great and big, 
Wha slew the simple kintra folks, 

An' ran a bluidy rig ; 
But a' that fell Komance has penn'd 

Will hardly match, I think, 
The praaiks o' that immortal deil, 

The wee drap o' drink. 

Wi' auld an' young, wi' rich and poor, 

He sits an' cracks richt free, 
Till heart an' soul are daizzled wi' 

The licht that's in his e'e. 
It's no an open door he needs ; 

Gi'e him the sma'est chink 
To keek within, an' wha'll keep oot 

The wee drap o' drink ? 

When Peace an' Love thegither meet, 

He thrusts himseP between — 
There's no a comer o' the earth 

Escapes his speerin' e'en ; 
In braid daylicht, in mirk midnicht, 

He gars the glasses clink, 
Till, moth-like, hundreds bizz aroun' 

The wee drap o' drink. 
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I sometimes read the papers thro*, 

When ance my day's toil's dune, 
An' aye there's ae black chapter there, 

That croons the lists o' sin. 
The broken heids, and broken hearts, 

Eecorded there, I think, 
Ein up an unco bUl against 

The wee drap o' druxk. 

When fuddlin' Saturday comes roun', 

That brings the week's bawbees. 
The great enchanter waukens up, 

An' cracks his biggest lees. 
Till a' the tender thochts o' hame 

Beneath his glamour sink — 
It blunts the heart, it blin's the sicht, 

The wee drap o' drink. 

Aroun' the board, ! hear them sing, — 

It pangs us fu' o' fun,- 
It oils the rusty wheels o* life. 

An' gars them sweetly run ; 
The fashes an' the plagues we bear, 

It scatters in a blink ! 
There's nae enchantment hauf can match 

The wee drap o' drink. 

O I bricht and brilliant are the wiles 

That play beneath his broo ; 
An' merry is the wondrous sang 

He sings the lang nicht thro' I 
Till full the startled moon keeks in 

Upon the jovial rink ; 
But wha for that wad rise an' leave 

The wee drap o' drink \ 

Let Science dust her learned wig 

Wi' formal hems an' haws. 
An' lecture erring heids an' hearts 

On Nature's outraged laws ; 
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The Faculty an* Clergy baith 
Indulge a neutral wink. 

So fill your glass an* hand it roun', 
The wee drap o* drink. 

Ay, hand it roun*, an' think na o*t — 

The momin's rackin* heid, 
The tuggin' teeth o* fell remorse, 

That mak* the vitals bleed ! 
Ay, hand it roun*, but tent ye, lads. 

When ye begin to wink, 
Tak* care it doesna trip ye up. 

The wee drap o* drink. 

A thousan* years ago, or mair, 

Beneath the Grecian vine, 
Anacreon snugly sat an* sung. 

An* sipp'd the bluid-red wine, 
Till he an* his besotted Muse 

Fell ae day owre the brink ! 
The flow*r o* genius pales beneath 

The wee drap o' diink. 

But somehow, be it sune or late. 

The world will learn, I houp, 
That nocht but sorrow e*er cam* oot 

The publican*s gill-stoup ; 
An* they wha bauldest spak' its praise. 

Will then confess, I think, 
The world wad better be withoot 

It's wee drap o* drink. 
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TIME. 

(A MONOLOOUB.) 

^ AM the everlasting godhead, Time, 

(^ Hoar-brow'd and awful, voiceless, vast, sublime. 

Across all space my wide wings reach and rush. 
And cycles in my hands I clasp and crush. 

The shifting drama, bom of kings and men, 
I bid to rise and disappear again. 

Around me, and within my ears, alone, 

Life's troubled seas, pain-stricken, heave and moan. 

Beneath my feet the dead Past gathers rust ; 
The Present round me shakes itself to dust. 

The proud domains of Genius I invade — 
The wreath'd god kneels to me, and is afraid. 

The spoils of Art and Song in my right hand 
I weigh, and lo ! the rich gifts run to sand. 

In my soul's empire circle suns and stars ; 
No lifted hand mj fiat mends or mars. 

Across my dim brow breaks the shifting light 
And mystic pencillings of the Infinite. 

And on the far edge of my outstretched wings 
Heaven's lights remotely gleam, like jewell'd rings. 

But over the seal'd centre of my eyes 

Dumb Fate, a dark and blinding bondage, lies. 
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The sightless Samson I, of tireless grasp, 
Holding mute Space in an eternal clasp. 

The God of lesser gods, who reign in me, 
I am the awful, only Deity. 



MY FIRST NEW HAT. 

^HEEE'S ae wee blink o' sunny mirth 
Whiles floods this heart o' mine— 
The memory o' my first new hat. 
Which cost me sax-an'-nine ; 
Weel brush'd an' glossy, sleek and black, 

As ony young tab cat, 
Oh ! prood was I to think't my ain, 
My first new hat. 

That very nicht I brocht it hame, 

I dressed in sprucest fig ; 
I held myser as braw's the best, 

An' thocht me byous big ; 
Syne doon to her wha own'd my heart 

I took a hurried spat, 
An', wow, but she was gleg to note 

My braw new hat. 

She gat her braws, an' ajff we sped 

To view the steerin' toun ; 
My heart tick'd bricht an' happy 'neath 

The glory o' my croon j 
Nor sicht nor soun' I saw or heard 

But borrow'd grace frae that ; 
A radiant licht it cuist owre a'. 

My brent new hat. 
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Oor Tib, though noo she's auld an' frail, 

An' ye'll her ain word tak', 
Was ance as braw an' trig a lass 

As e'er man's heart-strings brak' 3 
But ne'er saw I her couthie face 

Look snuger, or mair pat, 
Than then it did, that nicht I wore 

My guid new hat. 

An' when the Sabbath day cam* roun*, 

Aff to the kirk I spank'd ; 
1 aye had notions after guid, 

For which the Lord be thank'd. 
But wasted were the twa guid hours 

That there I dreamin' sat ; 
It bang'd the sermon a' to bits, 

My bricht new hat. 

An' proudly thus, for lang enough. 

At Waddin', Kirk, an' Fair, 
I had it nicely cock't abune 

My oiled an' shedded hair ; 
Until, at length, in later years, 

Anither ane I gat. 
An' saw a trokin' bowl-wife buy 

My first new hat. 

It's years an' years sin' syne, an' still 

At hame, or yont the sea. 
Where'er I've been, my first new hat 

A moral spak' to me. 
An' aft at what I hear and see 

I smile, for weel I wat 
There's mair than me gang gyted ower 

Their first new hat. 
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SONNET, 

Oa 8EKIN0 A Bust or oilfillan, bt David BrcHANAN, nr the Studio, 
Glasgow Academy or Abts. 

^OT only in the lustrous days of old 

Hath God the hero and the preacher sent. 
That haughty head of thine is eloquent 
With the high impress of the Master*s mould ; 
The couchant lips — impassioned, fearless, bold — 

Curv'd like a god's, to counsel or command, 

To threaten wrong, as with a lifted hand, 
Or herald Genius, with her harp of gold. 

Say not the race is curs'd ! The kindling seal 
Of virtue haloes man's imperial brow. 

Thou Samson preacher ! how I leap to feel 
Thy conquering spirit wrestling with me nowl 

For aU my roused blood feels the fire of wine 

When fronted with that lion head of thine. 



BE ATE BBIZZING YONT. 

(BBmo Ane Guid Moral Adyiob to All and Sundsdl) 

*T|'S owre the warld's whinstane roads 
4^ Life's fash you're fechtin' through, 
Ye'll likely meet wi' mony slips. 

An' maybe fa's a few ; 
But no for that gang heepie-creep, 

But still wi' manly front. 
Thro' drodum^skelpin' scaur an* waur, 

Be aye brizzing yont. 

Misfortune is a bangster chiel, 
Whyles deals a heavy blow ; 
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He swings the hammer hard owre hip, 

Faith ay ! an' what for no ? 
But when the punishment is owre, 

We seldom think upon't ; 
Then up, an' bustlin* to the fore, 

Be aye brizzing yont. 

Fve seen a bodie i' my time 

"Without a single houp, 
Amang the flinty whins o' life 

Laid clean upon his doup ; 
But tichtly he'd get up again, 

The better for the brunt — 
Gin ye wad score success in life. 

Be aye brizzing yont. 

When corner'd wi' a social freen' 

To whyle your cares awa', 
Ye may, an' ye've a mind, tak' ane^ 

But never venture twa, 
'Tis only thus that you'll contrive 

To sneck the door on want ; 
Clear o' the shooglie planks o' life 

Be aye brizzing yont. 

As thro' the lanes o' life ye jouk 

Ye'U maybe meet wi' some, 
Wha owre a wee bit bother mak' 

An' unco weary bum ; 
But up, an' bauldly breast the tide 

As is the true man's wont. 
In sailor-phrase, the compass course 

Be aye brizzing yont. 

An' some ye'll find o' feckless stuff 

Wha winna baud the grup ; 
But aye when fortune kicks the trams 

The kittle race gie up. 
Sic prophets o' disasters snell 

Are ever crying — don't ; 
But snap your thoomb, an' owre the bent 

Be aye brizzing yont. 
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N'e'er let the contact o' the warld 

Your straucht-gaun purpose mar, 
But keep your conscience haill an* clean^ 

An* grudge the wee'st scar. 
The broad an' open road o' Truth, 

When aince ye're fairly on't. 
Across its whins wi* steady step 

Ee aye brizzing yont. 

E'en let mischanter geek your heels, 

An' thraw your steyest step, 
The open honest heart doth aye 

Some Godsent blessings kep. 
Then, still in sunshine or in rain. 

Up owre the Pisgah mount. 
Towards the Christian hame o' hames 

Be aye brizzing yont. 




LTEICAL PIECES AND SONGS. 



BBEEKS 0' HODDEN GREY. 

(INSOBIBBD, WITH KAHLT RESPECT, TO MT COMPEERS IN TOIL, THE ENOIRXBRfl 09 

THE Clyde.) 

|0 pompous sound of idle words, no cunning ring of rhyme, 
Struck from some gorgeous lyre of dreams to thrill the ears 
of Time, 

Shall stir our hearts to-day ; be ours the nobler pride 
To champion the brows of toil, by grimy sweat-drops dyed — 
The million'd mass, who, with the sun, to daily toil arise ; 
Whose Yolumn'd smoke and thunder-sounds begrim and shake the 

skies. 
The tinsel stamps of rank and wealth, in God's eye, what are they 1 
Let's sing the honest men who wear the breeks o' hodden grey. 

These are the men of skill and craft, and roughly moral'd worth, 
Who melt and make, and build and break, the mighty things of 

earth; 
Who stand the flaming forge before, and on the shivering air 
Let loose the flashing tiger — Steam — from out his burning lair. 
0, never to the vaulted heavens arose a grander song 
Than bare-armed Labour smiting deep his thunder-throated gong. 
"No triumphs bom of blood we claim ; but ours the nobler fray 
Of manly toil — the men who wear the breeks o' hodden grey. 

Ho ! strain your eyes, and far behold, as in wild dreams of wine. 
The steel-ribb'd engine flash and leap and roar along the line, 
God } What impassioned power is this, that, blotch'd with fire and 

grime, 
Beats down the hills of labour, and contests the flight of Time ? 
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And who are they who shape its course, through rock-embattled 

shires, 
Who bind and build its ribs of steel, and feed its throbbing fires, 
Who loose its panting lungs of steam, and urge and guide its way 1 
Who, but the rough-spun men who wear the breeks o' hodden 

grey. 

Or in the ringing yards and docks that line our noble Clyde, 
Whose engin'd monarchs regally a hundred oceans ride, 
Binding the nations of the earth in Commerce* golden bands ; 
And reaching over seas of foam the clasp of hearts and hands. 
See, where she lies, the mighty ship, all ready for the leap ! 
Hurrah 1 the wedge is struck away, she grinds into the deep. 
Heavens ! how she strains the groaning chains that grandly her 

upweigh. 
l^ow, shout ye, for the men who wear the breeks o' hodden grey. 

Let genius, with her master voice, in floods of starry song. 
Enrich the soul with spoils of thought, and trance the raptur'd 

throng ; 
But nobler music meets the ears, and stirs the blood of men, 
Where ringing hammers throb and dance, than roll of lyric pen, 
And grander fire-gems leap to life, than all the vaunted stars. 
When, crash, the mighty steam-god smites, and welds the burning 

bars. 
The golden-thoughted flash of brain, ne'er won a nobler bay. 
Than gilds the toil of those who wear the breeks o' hodden grey. 

Then hush'd for aye be idle words, or fancied ring of rhyme. 
Struck from the lofty lyre of dreams to Istorm the ears of Time ; , 
To kindred souls leave tawdry themes ; be ours the nobler pride 
To champion the brows of toil, by honest sweat-drops dyed — 
The million'd mass, who, with the sun, to daily toil arise ; 
Whose volumn'd smoke and thunder-sounds begrim and shake the 



The tinsel stamps of rank and wealth, in God's eye, what are they % 
But ring the air for those who wear the breeks o' hodden grey. 
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BONNIE SCOTLAND! 

*l|>ONNIE Scotland, I adore thee— 
(P) Hill and heath, and crag and come ! 
Land of Freedom, fame, and glory, 

Eonnie, bonnie Scotland ! 
Land of mountains — fountain-flashing 1 
Land of rivers seaward dashing ! 
Land of valour, fire, and passion — 

Bonnie, bonnie Scotland ! 
Eonnie Scotland, I adore thee — 
Hill and heath, and crag and corrie ; 
Land of freedom, fame, and glory — 

Bonnie, bonnie Scotland ! 

Bonnie Scotland, land of Wallace ! 

All thy glens and all thy valleys 

Once were Freedom's trampled chalice^ — 

Brave and bonnie Scotland ! 
By the fame that early found thee ! 
By the kingly Bruce that crown'd thee ! 
By the memories cluster'd round thee ! — 

Flourish ! bonnie Scotland ! 
Bonnie Scotland, I adore thee — 
Hill and heath, and crag and corrie ! 
Land of freedom, fame, and glory — 

Bonnie, bonnie Scotland ! 

Bonnie Scotland, conquered never! 
By thy every rill and river 
I will sing thy praises ever — 

Eonnie, bonnie Scotland ! 
Still in peace or battle's clamour, 
Roll of gun or ring of hammer. 
Will thy name my heart enamour — 

Bonnie, bonnie Scotland ! 
Eonnie Scotland, I adore thee — 
Hill and heath, and crag and corrie 1 
Land of freedom, fame, and glory — 

Bonnie, bonnie Scotland ! 
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THE IRON WALLS OF BBITAINr 

f HE iron walls of Britain ! 

Built on the broad sea brine, 
Whose giant sides shall guard and form 
Our future battle line — 
Whose voice of bolted thunder 

Can make the mighty fear, 
For them and Britain's ocean hearts 
A welcome and a cheer. 

The iron walls of Britain ! 

The pride of all the seas. 
Whose song of praise immortally 

Pipes in the sounding breeze. 
Upon the briny waters 

They proudly heave and float, 
The land their stay, the ocean vast 

Their far outlying moat. 

The iron walls of Britain ! 

The glory of the deep ; 
Behind whose girdling stretch of guns 

A hundred cities sleep ; 
WithiQ whose guardian shadow 

The merchants count their gains ; 
And Commerce, with her crush of wheels^ 

Boars down our streets and lanes. 

The iron walls of Britain ! 

The nation's hope and pride. 
The toil-birth of the hammer stroke 

Heard on the Thames and Clyde. 
Securely rest the islands 

That rear such manly sons, 
Whose brawny arms can build and float 

A heaving wall of guns. 
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The iron walls of Britain ! 

With throhbing hearts of steam, 
And peace-imprison'd mouths of fire, 

And eyes of lightning gleam — 
If, on our circling waters, 

A foe should strike their sails. 
Another " brag" shall swell the list 

Of Britain's naval tales. 

The iron walls of Britain ! 

Built on the broad sea brine, 
Whose giant sides shall guard and form 

Our future battle line — 
Whose voice of bolted thunder 

Can make the mighty fear, 
To them and Britain's ocean hearts 

A welcome and a cheer. 



SHOOSIE, YE JAUD ! 

^ DEIL o' a lassie to scamper an' rin 

J^ Bare-fittit, bare-heided, an' wild as the win' ; 

For ever in mischief, an' whyles in a hand, 
O, weel dae I mind o' ye — Shoosie, ye jaud ! 

Aye scoorin' alang like a boat under sail, 

The nails aff yer taes, an' yer broo never hale, 

Aye takin' the gaet was expressly forbad ; 

The auld folks shook heads owre ye — Shoosie, ye jaud I 

A' lassie bit playthings aside ye wad fling j 

But gie ye a " peerie" wi' plenty o' string, 

0? a big spinning " tap" wi' a whuppin' skrudge ca'd. 

An' ye lick't a' the laddies, clean — Shoosie, ye jaud ! 

Oor auld-fashion'd schule-maister — Specky M'Nair — 
To teach ye the Penny Book strave lang an' sair; 
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Your hair-lif tin' spellin' aye drave him miles mad, 
An* cost him much extra snuff — Shoosie, ye jand! 

An' then, in the play-hours, sic fun ye were at ; 
Whyles stealin' a bonnet ; whyles efter a cat ; 
A thocht-scatter'd, throu'ther like look ye aye had, . 
As toozie's a tattie-field — Shoosie, ye jaud i 

But somehow or ither, as time it gaed roon, 

A chinge cam' aboot, like the chinge o' the moon ; 

The wheel o* fair fortune up-tum*d ye a lad, 

An' ye took to the lookin'-gless — Shoosie, ye jaud ! 

An' whyles it's the rouchest an' tooziest baim 
That grows up the doocest ; an' prood I'm to learn — 
Though misunderstood lang, an' muckle misca'd — 
Ye're baith wife an' mither noo — Shoosie, ye jaud 1 

0' aye may the blink o' a couthie fireside 

Be wi' ye to cheer ye' whate'er else betide. 

Till grand-weans, an' great grand-weans, clap an' applaud 

This rhyme o' yer early days — Shoosie, ye jaud ! 



SCOTLAND'S LAURELL'D THREE. 

(WALLACE, KNOX, AND BTJBNfi.) 

^TJLD Scotland, wi' her sturdy heart, as tough as hempen twine, 
JP^ Surveys whiles wi' a mither's pride her f ame emblazon'd 

line; 
And ever wi' a dauntless brow, her eye, bold-flashin', turns 
To her heroic three, my lads — to Wallace, Knox, and Bums. 

Th^firsty he dared the tyrant's power, and wi' liis tartan plaid, 
For dear auld Scotland's sake, his bed upon her hillsides made ; 
And wild and well that gallant tale, the Scottish heart enthrals, 
How he thrash'd haughty Cressingham, by Stirling's banner'd walls. 
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The secondy wi' his brawny fist, the wooden image smote, 

And on the nation's shrivell'd heart the Christ of worship wrote, 

And grandly his disciples dared the freeman's holy fight — 

The Bible in their left hand clasped, the sword-hilt in their right. 

And lastly, regal Eobert Burns — one of the miUion'd throng — 
Inhaled the breeze of God, bare-brow'd, upon the hills of song ; 
And, lo ! at mention of his name, the stirring crowds of men 
Walk proudlier 'neath the noble thrall of his immortal pen. 

O, never from the scroll of fame, nor from the light of day. 

If we have Scottish hearts shall these — our kings — be torn away ; 

I^ay, brothers, nay, but rather pray, upon the nation's brow 

The hand of Time, from age to age, may write their names as now. 

Thank God ! the heart of Scotland yet is with her valiant past. 
When freedom fronted tyranny, and dared death to the last ; 
And while the heather clothes our hills, the thistle guards our plains 
The fame for her immortal three shall thrill our Scottish veins. 



THE LAND THAT BRED AjND BORE US! 

(A Highland Song.) 

^ CHEEE for Scotland's hills of fame, 
Jp^- That wear the purple heather, 

Where Freedom ever found a hame. 

And Tyranny a tether. 
By forest brake and bosom'd lake. 

And rushing rill and river. 
May Liberty her laurels shake 

For ever and for ever. 

Fill up, fill up, a brimming cup, 

And drink a deoclh-an-dorus ; 
Loch, hill, and brae, hip-hip, hurra ! ! 

The land that bred and bore us ! ! ! 
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Where higli Ben Nevis' brow of snows 

Gleams white like lifted daggers, 
To where Ben Lomond's shadow throws 

Guard o'er her slain Macgregors. 
Glencoe's wild depths of solitude, 

The drifting mists that screen them ; 
Lone Morven's mountain brotherhood. 

With every strath between them. 

Fill up, fill up, a bumper cup. 
And drink a deodi-an-dorus ; 

Loch, hill, and brae, hip-hip, hurra ! ! 
The land that bred and bore us ! ! ! 

Your hand, my friend ! God bless the Mac's, 

Where'er their footsteps wander ! 
Whose blood, like their own cataracts. 

Is charg'd with foam and thunder. 
Up Alma's steep and haggard height 

Their native valour bore them. 
The pibroch screaming through the fight, 

The tartans waving o'er them. 

Fill up, fill up, a loyal cup, 
, -And drink a deoch-an-dorus ; 

Loch, hill, and brae, hip-hip, hurra ! ! 
The land that bred and bore us ! ! ! 

By far Columbian lake and flood. 

At toil with axe or harrow. 
The exile, warm with Highland blood, 

Still dreams of dark Glenarra ; 
And we, who cling to home and heath. 

The sons of Celtic fathers ; 
Their name and fame shall proudly breathe 

Where friendship yearly gathers. 

Fill up, fill up, a parting cup. 
And drink a deoch-an-dorus ; 

Loch, hill, and brae, hip-hip, hurra ! ! 
The land that bred and bore us ! ! ! 
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HINGING ON THE NAIL. 

(An Auld maid's Sang.) 

^ WISH guid luck wad whisper me some canny wee device 

(^ Wad gar the lads but look my way and kindly spier my price ; 

For sair my heart is hauden doon, my hope jist like to fail, 
For fowr-an'-f orty langsome years hing — hinging on the naiL 
dear, dear, dearie me. 
The thocht o't weel may weary me ; 
The lads they a' gang clear o' me. 
An' leave me on the nail. 

Tm no come aff the gentry stock, wi* slender, pipe-shank waist, 
The shadow o' my former seP awa' tae naething laced ; 
But if ye want a sonsy lass I'm jist the pick an' wale — 
Although I say't wha shouldna say't, I'm owre lang on the nail. 
dear, dear, dearie me, &c. 

An' I can bake as weel's the best, an' baith can wash an* aim, 
An' for my guidman's wee'st wants wad aye be kindly carin' ; 
There's some, I ken, wad gang tae wark wi' breeks baith clean an* 

hale. 
If they wad only act their pairt an' lift me ajff the nail. 
dear, dear, dearie me, &c. 

There's greetin' Leezie gane at last, an' muckle-featur'd Bell, 
While I, the best-faur'd o' the three, although I say't mysel', 
Jist left to sit beside the fire, an' hopeless greet an' rail 
That nae bit man will come my gaet an' lowse me aff the nail. 
dear, dear, dearie me, &c. 

I carona what the body be my company wad court — 
Be he as lang as Tennant's stalk or only Tam Thoomb short, 
Though there be naething in his heid that's oot a pat o' kail. 
If only he wad look my way an' ease me aff the nail. 
dear, dear, dearie me, &c. 
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O pity me, ye married dames, an' tell me, if ye can, 
Wliaur ye gat lessons in that art — the gettin* o' a man 1 
For sail my heart is hauden doon, my hope jist like to fail. 
For fowT-an'-fbrty years, hech-howe ! hing-hinging on the naiL 

O dear, dear, dearie me ! 

The thocht o't weel may weary me ; 

The lads they a' gang clear o' me. 
An' leave me on the nail. 



WILLIE'S THE WAUE O'T. 

An Owbe True Sang. 

nicht it was Tuesday, the third o' the week. 
The season was simmer, and weel thro' the faur o't, 
When Willie's guid wifey burst in the door cheek, 
Cryin' " Rin for your lives, weans, yer faither's the waur o't^ 

Awfu' the waur o't. 
Rin for your lives, weans, yer faither's the waur o't." 

Noo Willie, guid chiel, was the smith o' the glen. 
His shop was a wee sky, and he was the star o't ; 

An' when he forgather'd wi' sociable men. 

He sometimes crap hamewards a wee thocht the waur o't. 

Canty the waur o't ; 
Cam' happin' hame late o' nichts, stoorie the waur o't. 

When Willie was fuddled, his tongue waggit free. 

G«e search ancient Scotland — the near and the faur o't, 
There wisna anither could hammer like he. 

When straucht in his senses, or e'en when the waur o't. 
Briskly the waur o't, 

His blows fell like lichtnin' when three gills the waur o't. 

But Willie's guid wifey was nae timid lamb. 

She rail'd at the drink, an' the fash breedin' scaur o't. 
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Sayin' " Deil to the day that ye get a bit dram, 

But ye maun come rowin' hame bockin the waur o't ; 

Lip-f ou the waur o't. 
Eoarin' an' singin' fou, tichtly the waur o't. 

" Shame on yer wrang doings, ye stippit auld fule, 
Yer honour's gaen doun an* yer nail'd to the spar o't ; 

Frae the rise o' the year to the fa' o't at Yule, 
It's naething but drinkin' till ye are the waur o't. 

Thochtless the waur o't — 
Tasting an' tipplin' till ragbag the waur o't." 

" 1^00, wheest ye, noo wheesht ye, ye stoorie auld dame, 
An' blame na the dram, nor the fash-breedin' scaur o't; 

That nicht I gat married an' cleekit ye hame, 

A* that week I was drinkin' and mortal the waur o't ; 

Blin'-fou the waur o't. 
Faith ! ye buckled me nicely when I was the waur o't," 



EENMUIB'S BONNIE WELL. 

(A natural spring of water issuing from the romantic and secluded grounds of 
Kenmuir, situated on the upper reaches of the Clyde, a few miles east of Glasgow. 
Tradition has sanctified the virtue of its betrothal waters.) 

^HEN to its lowly nest at e'en 

The lark comes whusslin' doon, 
An' sunset, like a golden screen, 
Liea f aulded owre the toon ; 
We'll leare, sweet love, the city then, 

An' wander by oorsel' 
Where Clutha rows through glade an' glen, 
By Kenmuir's bonnie welL 

wildly there the blue-beUs hang 
Their cups a' blabb'd wi' dew ; 
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An' sweetly there the lintie's sang 
Is heard the gloamin' through. 

The primrose an' the gowan there 
In freshest tints excel, 

An' a, like thee, is sweet an' fair, 
By Kenmuir's bonnie well. 

See how the sun beyond the toon, 

Owre burnin' stalks and spires, 
On his red couch hath laid him doon. 

An' a' aflame expires. 
But Nature, when the gloamin's doon. 

Aye kens a deeper spell j 
richly blinks the winsome moon 

By Kenmuir's bonnie well. 

Ah, there it rins — the bonnie stream, 

Sweet trinklin' through the grass. 
Where lovers kneel, an' drinkin' dream 

0' a' shall come to pass. 
Sae let us, love, the fair stream kiss, 

Here in the wilding dell. 
An' seal oor pledge o' future bliss 

By Kenmuir's bonnie well. 



AN HONEST NAME. 

SONG for sense and honest worth — 
A proud, though homely pair. 
Whose righteous fame o'er all the earth, 
Is still the true man's care. 
Let craft and falsehood know the blight 

Of Truth's despoiling shame. 
But crown with light the guerdon bright. 
That gilds an honest name. 
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A true and honest name, my lads, 

Ay 1 that's the chaplet rare — 
The bold hadge of the common squads 

That you and I must wear. 
To grace the hrows of toiling men 

Gift nohler never came ; 
The guerdon then, applaud again, 

That gilds an honest name. 

When Nature from the early sod, 

Man's primal casting drew. 
She found the holy hand of God 

Had made the model true. 
Then, brothers, let us never bear 

Our lofty lineage blame, 
But still hold fair the guerdon rare, 

That gilds an honest name. 

Truth's royal lyre let genius sweep : — 

Away with tawdry themes \ 
And kindling hearts will proudly leap 

To realise its dreams. 
Ijfet wealth and titled rank enjoy 

Their painted hour of fame ; 
But flourish long the wreath of song 

That gilds an honest name. 



THE THISTLE YET I 

pET other craven lands forget 

Their watchwords, battle-tried ; 
Ours be the sturdy thistle yet — 
The heather by its side. 
We rivet not oppression's chain ; 

We flaunt nae flag o' show ; 
But while we mar the peace o' nane. 
We fear nae braggart foe. 
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For never shall a 'foreign State 
Gie ancient Scotland law ; 

She wears her plaid her ain auld gael, 
And nane daur say her — ^na. 

The shades o* Wallace and o* Brace 

Still bear the lifted sword, 
That held wi' Tyranny nae truce 

Till Freedom was restored. 
Their names, a shining symbol, set 

In Scotland's jewell'd Croon ; 
Then up, lads, wi' the thistle yet, 

Whatever else gangs doon. 

For never shall a foreign State 
Gie ancient Scotland law ; 

She wears her plaid her ain prood gaet 
And nane daur say her— ^na. 

For Christ and for the Covenant 

Our brave forefathers stood. 
And dared wi* steel the lying cant 

Born of the Papal brood. 
The martyr- scroll auld Scotland brags, 

Nae vain remembrance craves. 
For wild and well the thistle wags 

Above her guarded graves. 

And never shall a foreign State 
Gie ancient Scotland law ; 

She wears her plaid her ain stem gaet. 
And nane daur say her — na. 

Is there a Scottish heart wad see 

The thistle flow*r forgot, 
And no bleed tears 1 If such there be, 

Let shame erase the blot j 
A prouder legacy than ours 

I^ae ither land can claim ; 
Then let us wreath the gift wi' flow-rs» 

And hand it on to fame. 
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For never shall a foreign State 

Gie ancient Scotland law ; 
She wears her plaid her ain auld gaet, 

And nane daur say her — ^na. 



THE FAMILY THAT'S BIGGER THAN TWA. 

(a poetio dissektation on the "square root" of compound domestio 
Felicity.) 

OE wife's a gey funny auld tot, 
Wi' a will an' a way o' her ain ; 
She's aye on the auld-fashioned trot — 
Got an' in through the win' an' the rain ; 
" For hoosewives," she's aye gi'en to say, 

*^ Hae little or nae time at a' ; 
An' 'deed it's a fecht nicht an' day 

Whaur the family is bigger than twa ; 
That fireside is aye in a bizz 

Whaur the family is bigger than twa. 

There's Alec and Willie, ye see. 

An' Jamie, the cock o' the brood ; 
Forbye greetin' twins on the knee — 

I'd dispose o' the pair, if T could. 
Frae the earliest skreich o' daylicht, 

Even on to the silent nicht fa'. 
It's a scramble, a fash, an' a fecht, 

Whaur the family is bigger than twa. 

When through wi' my wark's daily spin. 

An' hame to my fire-en' I gang, 
•There's little but greetin' an' din — 

Naething's richt, but the deil an' a's wrang. 
The wife cries, " Guidman, mind the weans, 

An' dinna sit there in a thraw." 
Tak' my word, there are fashes and pains 

Whaur the family is bigger than twa. 
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Nae f arrer gaen back them yestreen 

We bred owre the weans a bit gel ; 
Says I " JSToo, come Ksten me, Jean, 

Let us try an* be wise for oorseF. 
Ye maun gie owre the ha'ein o' weans, 

The howdie maun gang to the wa* ; 
For the deil keeps a baud o* the reins, 

When the family is bigger than twa." 

This I said as I suppit my brose, 

Wi' a face twice as lang as a Jew's, 
An' thereby a rippit arose, 

Sacred only to me an' the muse ; 
They'll aye hae at ither a pick. 

An' seldom thegither will draw, 
When the temper is onything quick, 

An' the f amHy is bigger than twa. 

But Jean, like a match, kindled up, 

An' quo' she, " Common sense wad confess't,. 
That the bairnies an' ance they were up 

Will mak' us baith bienly and blest. 
A guid baker's dizzen we'll hae, 

Haill thirteen assorted in pairs ; 
The odd ane on life's closing day. 

To smooth down the brow o' oor cares." 

Sae, guidbye to the peace o* my mind. 

Misfortune has made me her ain ; 
It seems as if I was design'd 

To lie on the grun' like a stane. 
There may be a pleasure in life 

When the family is decently sma' ; 
But naething but scramblin' an' strife, 

When there's mair on the carpet than twa — 
Ane to me an' the rest to the wife 

That gangs in for mair weans than jist twa. 
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BRING THE BODIE BEN. 

^ LAIRD comes coortin' here the nicht, to wale frae oot the 
Jp^ lave 

A mountain flow'r to be his bride — a laird o* means — Gude 
save! 
He's anld a wee, but hale and weel — ^jist threescore year an' ten ; 
Then steer aboot, je stoorie jauds, and bring the bodie ben. 

Your warld o' love with oot the wee bit yellow coin, I troo, 
Is but a thorny wilderness to stoit and stagger through ; 
Then seek ye aye a stockit purse, an' bienly-clad fire-en'. 
Gae, brush aboot an' red the house, an' bring the bodie ben. 

The laird, they say, has taurry sheep, and owsen by the score, 
Wi' acres braid o' fallow lan<^ and corn-riggs to the fore ; 
An', hech ! it's no a common day a laird comes here, ye ken ; 
Then get your braws, an' look your best, and bring the bodie ben. 

Ca' Bessie in frae 'mang the kye, an' pouther up her hair, 
An' stick her newest kame abune't, a hand-braid high an' mair ; 
For she's a stieve an' sturdy lass, wad mak' a noble fen ; 
Then busk her weel; steer up the fire, and bring the bodie ben. 

They brocht him ben, an' sat him doun before a weel-spread buird, 
(0 richtly gangs the kebbuck doon that's hansell'd wi' a laird ; 
And ricMy reams the jug o' ale, when cantilee, ye ken. 
There's hiding at the bottom o't a lairdie's but-an'-ben). 

The laird he made himself at hame, an' drank his liquor weel. 

An' aye he cut the tither slice frae aff the kebbuck heel ; 

Ay, Bess was braw, and Meg an' Kate were wondrous sweet ; but 

then 
The laird had ither fish to fry when he cam' stappin' ben. 

Though Bess was braw, an* Meg was fair, an' Kate was orra sweet, 
There wasna ane o' a' the three could move the laird a wheet. 
He's birl'd a guinea in his luif an' won the wale o' ten, 
An's awa wi' the youngest flow'r to deck his but-an'-ben. 
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Noo, what will a* the young lads dae sin' Nannie's taen the laird % 
To sUcht sae mony dautin' hearts, was e'er the like o't heard % 
An' jilted Watty o' the hill — when he comes yont the glen, 
My f egs ! he'll scauld the auld guidwif e that brocht the bodie ben. 



GOD BLESS THE FRINGE OF WALES. 

A SoNQ OF Welcome to His s^yal Highness the Pkince of Wales on xhe^Ocoasion 
OF his L4TB Visit to Glasgow. 

|0, brothers, cease the toiling fray, 
And give the hammer rest ; 
A loyal feeling beats to-day 
In every freeman's breast. 
The morning sun has lit the heavens, 

But ere his glory pales 
Brows will be bared, and cries be heard — 
God bless the Prince of Wales ! 

For Britain's royal throne we stand. 

And for her blazon'd Crown ; 
And palsied be the craven hand 

W^uld tear the trophy down ! 
Her ancient fame, untarnish'd yet. 

The nation proudly hails ; 
Then raise the cry of welcome high — 

God bless the Prince of Wales ! 

Huzza ! for Glasgow — and the Crown — 

A loyal heart she brags ; 
The Prince has come, and all the tow3x 

Is brave with banner'd flags. 
Along the throng'd and eager lines 

One cry the ear assails ; 
Above the bells it leaps and swells — 

God bless the Prince of Wales J 
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Than this, a sight more nobly fair 

The city never saw ; 
Off hats ! and for the royal pair 

Huzza ! Huzza ! ! Huzza I ! ! 
Hark ! roaring down the shaken street 

The crowd his coming hails, 
The Prince is here ! raise high the cheer — 

God bless the Prince of Wales ! 



17HEN OLOAMIN' HAPS THE OLEN. 

pHEN gloamin' haps the greenwood glen, 
An' a' is hush'd an' still. 
How sweet to leave the haunts o' men 
An' wander as we will. 
The wild green hills, the mountain streams, 

An' birds in bracken den, 
Are a' laid in the lap o' dreams 
When gloamin' haps the glen. 

How modestly the stars come oot. 

Like newly-waukent eyes — 
Fair Venus, wi' her shining foot, 

First imaged on the skies, 
Eed Mars, wi' a' his heart in lowe, 

While deeper, faurer ben, 
Nicht braids the star-pletts on her brow 

When gloamin' haps the glen. 

The lintie 'mang the yellow furze, 

Is that it's chirp I hear % 
Warm-nested in the whinny burrs 

Till daylicht opens clear. 
An' the sweet, the f aur-aff bleat 

0' sheep in faulded pen. 
Gars a' my fancy tirl an* beat 

When gloamin' haps the glen. 
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But wantin' thee, thou sweetest one ! 

What's hill or glen to me 1 
Drive thy steeds west, thou laggard Sun I 

An' plunge below yon sea. 
Let Twilight spread her soft, grey plyde 

Ower Nature's lap, for then 
The hour shall bring her to my side 

When gloamin' haps the glen. 



OAULD KAIL HET AQAIN. 

^jT AM a brisk auld widower, 
(^ And laird a blythe bit ingle, 
But wi' the airtfu' widow folks 

I'm unca laith to mingle. 
To f auld a widow in my airms 

Wad jist be wooin' wasted, 
For cauld kail het again 

Is aye pat tasted. 

The ither nicht when comer'd snug 

Wi' honest Patie Pawton, 
A smirkin' widow quately tried 

My heels to cast some saut on. 
I clapp't my bonnet on my heid. 

An' oot the door I hasted^ 
Singing cauld kail het again 

Is gey pat tasted. 

Awa' ye wersh and cauldrif e crew, 

Wha plague me wi' advices. 
To mate wi' those wha's hearts maun be 

As cauld as winter ice is ; 
Some ane wha, like mysel', has worn 

The yoke, and ne'er disgraced it. 
But that, ye ken, wad mak' the kail 

The waur pat tasted. 
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If chance wad rise some sonsie lass, 

I micht get buckled till her ; 
But no an' oot fire, bellows-blawn, 

For love, nor gear, nor siller. 
For miles deep in my canny mind, 

The halesome truth I've placed it, 
That cauld kail het again 

Is rale pat tasted. 



THE THISTLE-FLOWER OF SCOTLAND I 

That I, for dear auld Scotland's sake. 
Some usefu' plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least.— JBunw. 

f HE thistle— floVr o' Scotland I— 
That nods abune our plains. 
Its purple crest owre a' the rest 
It proudly lifts, an* blooms the best. 
The thistle— flow'r of Scotland I— 

It courts not garden ease. 
On cliffs and crags it waves an' wags, 
An' warstles wi' the breeze. 

The thistle— flow'r o' Scotland !— 

It shags the mountain side. 
Where, falling white, a mass of light. 
The fortu/d torrent leaps the height. 
The thistle— flow'r o' Scotland I 

It finds fit rootage there ; . 
An' day by day the flashing spray 
Its regal blossoms dare. 

The thistle— flow'r o* Scotland !— 

The flow'r our sires loved well — 
Aye to the front in battle's brunt, 
Owre trampled foes it wildly went. 

The thistle— flow'r o' Scotland I— 
Wi' purple-blossom'd crown, 
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Ill war's wild grup when it gaed up 
The English rose went down. 

The thistle— flow'r o' Scotland !— 

Of rough an' buirdly build 1 
Its native pride wha daur deride % 
Or wha its nettled jag abide 1 

The thistle— flow'r o' Scotland \ — 

The lairdship o' the plains, 
Wf braggart swing an' rustling ring 
Its tassell'd tap maintains. 

The thistle— flow'r o' Scotland ! 

The flow'r o* lyric fame ; 
The poet's theme, the patriot's dream, 
By mountain, moorland, rock, or stream, 
Wild thistle— flow'r o' Scotland I— 

Where'er thy blossoms wag, 
Our hearts an' eyes thy presence prize, 
A blessing an' a brag. 



MINSTREL ROBIN. 

An Anniyersabt Teibutb. 

Our Monarch's hilidmost year but ane, 
Was ftve-an'-twenty years begun ; 

'Twas then a blast o' Januar win' 
Blew handsel in on Robin. — ^ttrfw. 

^ HU^N'DEED years bygane, or mair, 
Jp^ Auld canty Mither Nature 

Sat at the spinning-wheel o' Hfe, 

Wi' fun-enamell'd feature. 
Whir-ir, whir-ir, tu-whoo, tu-whoo, 

Eicht blythely bumm'd the bobbin, 
An* spun a sturdy stalk o' hemp. 

An' wha was this but — Robin. 
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0, Eol)in was a famous wicht, 

An* lang may Scotland daut him'j! 
Gude bless the day he saw the licht, 

An' shame fa* them wad faut him. 

A nobler gift it gaed to men, 

That bracket " anld clay biggin*," 
Than e'er was bom in princely ha*, 

Or hames o* lordly riggin*. 
When JSTature stamps the man a king, 

l!^ae crown needs she to gie him ; 
She clasps the trade-mark on his brow, - 

An' sends her patent wi' him. 

Ay, Eobin was a sterling wicht, 

An* Scotland weel may daut him ; 
A better never saw the licht, 

Though unco folks wad faut him. 

What though he thraw'd the law a wee, 

An' bann'd the reverend gentry ; 
His breast wi* feelings rich an' warm 

Was aye a weel-stow*d pantry. 
The heart that mourned the hameless mouse. 

An' sang the simple daisy. 
Shall proudly cap the tapmost stane 

On Fame's immortal braes aye. 

For Eobin was nae common wicht. 

An* Scotland loves to daut him ; 
He dipped her tartan plaid in licht, 

An* whaur*s the loon wad faut him ? 

Heaven scatters broad her gifts to men. 

Her prophets, an' her preachers ; 
But wlule we honour them, let's bless 

Oor ballad-makin' teachers. 
Your philosophic facts and forms 

Put plain folks in a swither ; 
But blessin's on the heartie sangs 

That weld us a' thegither. 
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Ad! Robin was a ballad wicht, 

Faith, piiir folks weel may daut him ; 
He sang the wrangs o' labour richt, 
. An' wha wad dare to faut him ? 

Where'er by foreign flood or fell 

The Scottish footstep wanders ; 
Be't whaur Niagara tak's loup, 

Or classic Rhine meanders — 
Abune their "voice, an' far within 

His benmost nook o' f eelin', 
The pensive flow o' Bonnie Doon 

An' Auld Langsyne is stealin'. 

For Robin was a singin' wicht. 
An' lasses lo'ed to daut him ; 

He dyed their locks in ballad licht, 
An' deil a sumph could faut him. 

broadly o'er the earth is blown, 

By Fame's immortal tabor. 
The magic name o' him wha gave 

The laureU'd wreath to labour. 
An* lang may Scotland next her heart 

His sturdy manhood cherish. 
An' lash the hirelings hip and thigh 

Wha'd see his honour perish. 

For Robin was a noble wicht, 

An' weel may Scotland daut him ; 

He sang the wrangs o' mankind richt, 
An' Time shall never faut him. 
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TWA-THIRDS FOU. 

•(A Scotch sang wi' a bltthk biwinninq an* an owbe Teub Bndin*. j 

^IFE'S cross roads hae mony bit blinkie's o' bliss, 
But few o' them finer or sweeter than this — 
Forgathered wi' freen*ships lang stan'in* an' true, 
A* bizzin' an' fizzin' at twa-thirds f ou ; 
Twa-thirds fou 
Wi* them that we lo'e, 
The tap o' life's toorie is twa-thirds fou. 

When differs domestic hae ruffled the mind, 
An' snelly misfortunes blaw thick i' the wind, . 
An' oor moral barometer's sunken an' doon, 
It heezes the heartie a mile owre the moon, 

Twa-thirds fou 

Wi' them that we lo'e, 
It lichtens an' brichtens us, twa-thirds fou. 

Crae tell't to the miser, a-coontin' his store ; 
An' tell't to the bookworm, yellow wi' lore ; 
An' tell the kirk minister, deep in his prayers. 
That the brilliant dissolvent o' life's ravell'd cares 

Is twa-thirds fou 

Wi' them that we lo'e ; 
The blatest grow blythesome when twa-thirds fou. 

But saf tly, my chanter ; life's stereoscope slides 
Hae seldom gat less than twa opposite sides ; 
Sae oot wi' the truth, an' the truth maun be tauld, 
To speak it Tm doonricht teetotally bauld. 

Blythe twa-thirds fou ! 

Toom purse and thin broo 
Is aften the end o' ye, twa-thirds fou. 
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WHEN YE WAS SEVENTEEN, GUIDWIFE t 

■'M sittin' by the ingle side, 
Wi' wat an' ruefu' e'e ; 
My heart wi' dreams o' bygane times 
As fu' as fu' can be. 
Twas then life knew a sky o' blue, 

Wi' ne'er a cloud o* care — 
When ye was seventeen, guidwife. 
An' I was little mair. 

I mind o't weel — your bonnie face, 

Though aur'd wi' service noo — 
A sunbeam lodged within my heart, 

A daisy wash'd wi' dew. 
The smile that smooth'd doon a' the fret 

0' which we had oor share, 
When ye was seventeen, guidwife. 

An' I was little mair. 

0, dae ye mind the groups o' stars 

That burned like angels' eyes 1 
The moons that shone for us alone 

In blushing, harvest skies 1 
The wanderings by woods an' streams, 

An' green glens, wild an' fair 1 
When ye was seventeen, guidwife. 

An' I was little mair. 

An* when we baith joined ban's wi' fate. 

An' fairly buckled tae, 
We order'd pride ootside the door, 

An' slept on halesome strae. 
Nor cot, nor palace — e;^st or west — 

Contain'd a f ainer pair. 
When ye was seventeen, guidwife, 

An' I was little mair. 
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Oor bairns 1 Gude bless their furthy hearts, 

An' keep them, noo they're up — 
Lang may they mate wi' manly toil, 

£o! hand the moral grup. 
We'll no complain though left alane. 

As ance we fondly were — 
When ye was seventeen, guidwife. 

An* I was little mair. 

Through cloud an' sun, through thick an' thin, 

Ye stood aye by my side, 
An' lent me faith to face the years, 

Whatever micht betide. 
An' fondly fain my lot again 

Wi' thee I'd proudly dare. 
If ye was seventeen, guidwife. 

An' I was young aince mair. 



MAGGIE FAIBLIE. 

^ LAEK gaed singin' up the blue 
Jp^ This morn when day was breakin' — 
Ere yet the floo'rs the beaded dew 
Frae aff their broos had shaken, 
An' when the minstrel voice I heard 

Upon the wing sae early, 
I wonder'd was it e'en a bird. 
Or jist sweet Maggie Fairlie 1 

Sae freshly on my thirsty ear 

The liquid notes were raining, 
'Twas mair nor chance had brocht me here, 

My wauken'd soul enchaining. 
When, ankle-deep amang the floo'rs 

My love cam' liltin' rarely. 
An' she was mine till milkin' 'oors : 

0, bonnie Maggie Fairlie ! 
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Noo, Maggie, ye maun lea your pail 
A wee while on tlie meadow, 

An' roam wi' me Ardgowan Vale, 
Whaur sleeps baith sun and shadow. 

For weel ye ken oor sundered lips 
Forgether thus but sparely, 

Sae let us ere the chance 'oor slips 
' Gang coortin' — Maggie Fairlie. 

0, weel I mind when first we met. 

Yon e'enin' in the gloamin', 
When I, weel pleased, unlocked the yett 

That stopp'd ye in your roamin' ; 
That nicht, an' mony mae beside 

I held my senses barely, 
An' aye I sigh'd, an' heart-sick cried — 

Fm daft thro' Maggie Fairlie. 

The lintie on the benty brae, 

Whaur grows the furzy heather, 
When nested, at the close o' day, 

Has neither care nor swither ; 
Sae, Maggie, you an' I maun build 

Oor nest, an that richt early ; 
Let fules seek fashion's glare an' gild 

But Fm for Maggie Fairlie. 



SWEET-HEABT, I'LL MEET THEE STILL. 

^HEN to it's honied bike at e'en 
The bee comes laden hame. 
And, nested in the leafy screen, 
The fond bird woos its dame ; 
While Nature casts her gloamin' plyde 

Owre stream, and moor, and hUl, 
By Clutha's wild and wooded side, 
Sweet-heart, I'll meet thee still. 
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richer than the jewell'd skies, 

And fair as Spring's first flop*r, 
The dewy lustre o' thine eyes, 

That mak's Love's conquest sure. 
Wi' honied words o' love and pride, 

As sweet's the low-toned rill. 
By Clutha' wild and wooded side, 

Sweet-heart, I'll meet thee still. 

In Fancy's fairy-hlossom'd hoo'rs 

I see thee, rich as dreams, 
And 0, the perfume o' the floo'rs 

Mixed wi' thy being seems. 
Frae thee I mayna langsum bide, 

Then oh ! wi' sweetest will. 
By Clutha's wild and wooded side. 

Sweet-heart, I'll meet thee still. 



THE MINISTER EISS'D THE GOBBLER'S WIFE. 

|AE ye heard o' the wonderfu' tale that's gaun roun' 
The tongue-waggin' gentry o' Kinghorn toun 1 
The like o't was ne'er before heard o' in Fife — 
The minister kiss'd the cobbler's wife. 

It wasna scrimp dune, but baith haill and intack — 
A legible, tangible, lip-rapping smack ; 
Sic doings play " slap" on the left lug o' life, 
A minister kissin' a cobbler's wife ! 

Auld Watty, they say, has gaen owre to the dram, 
An' mad wi' the thocht o't has drunk himsel' calm j 
The toun wi* the talk o't is jist bizzin rife — 
The reverend kiss o' the cobbler's wife. 

Had it been some stray bodie o' common degree — 
A lawyer, a laird, or a sinner like me — 
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It wadna been cuttin' oor lugs like a knife ; 
Ocli ! a minister cuddlin* a cobbler's wife. 

Did I see it myseF 1 — weel, I didna jist see't, 
But rumour has got it, an' a' are agree't 
That the auld preachin' bodie has tuk a daft flyf e, 
An' kiss'd in the by-gaun the cobbler's wife. 

There's some ane, 111 sweer it, wi' up-casted loof, 
Hauds fast i' the tail o' their e'e the haiU proof ; 
'Twill be guid an' the end o't is merely word-strife. 
The kissin' o' Kate, the cobbler's wife. 



TIBBIE HAS TWINS ! 

I AE ye heard o' the latest bit news that's gaun roon* ? 
The Provist maun flee a' the flags in the toon ; 
ril dance Tullochgorum, an' kick up my shins, 
For, 'odsake an' dodsake, oor Tibbie's got twins. 
Tibbie has twins 1 ay, Tibbie has twins ! 
'Odsake an' dodsake ! oor Tibbie has twins ! 

Ye may brag o' oor sodgers when facing the foe, 
Kaw Heilan'men cuttin' doon twa at a blow ; 
The deil tak' your sodgers an' slaughterin' guns. 
For, 'odsake an' dodsake, oor Tibbie's got twins. 
Tibbie has twins, &c. 

Yestreen I was sma* beer, jist nae man at a'. 
But noo — ^haud yer tongue— I'm the daddie o' twa ; 
I'll carry my heid noo gey heich on my pins. 
For, 'odsake an' dodsake, oor Tibbie's got twins. 
Tibbie has twins, &c. 

To uphaud my country nae mair I'll be blate — 
Hurra for the Kirk, an' the Crown, an' the State ; 
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The bluid tak's my heart like the dash o' the linns, 
For, 'odsake an' dodsake, oor Tibbie's got twins. 
Tibbie has twins, &c. 

But noo that I've gotten this dooble-heich lift, 
Feth, I maun stick in to provide for the gift, 
An' temper wi' comforts the edge o' the win's, 
Since, 'odsake an' dodsake, oor Tibbie's got twins. 
Tibbie has twins, &c. 

An' noo that ye've heard the best news that's gaun roon', 
Gaur the Magistrates flee a' the flags in the toon ; 
I'll dance Tullochgorum, an' kick up my shins, 
For, 'odsake an' dodsake, oor Tibbie's got twins, 

Tibbie has twins ! ay, Tibbie has twins ; 

For, 'odsake an' dodsake, oor Tibbie has twins ! 



A WEE DRAP ON THE SLY. 

^HEN sorrow clouds the broo wi' care, 
An' sinks the spirits doun. 
There's naething better can repair 
Misfortune's thorny stoun ; 
Nae poultice to the aching heart 

Ye better can apply 
Than just to tak', ahint the back, 
A wee drap on the sly. 

A wee drap on the sly — ha, ha ! 

The best pill ye can try, 
Is just to tak', ahint the back, 
A wee drap on the sly. 

It sowthers love, it quatens strife. 

It lays oor angry bile. 
It lifts us on the road o' life, 

Ower ditch, an' slap, an' stile. 
It clears the throat o' roost an* stoor. 

An' sorts us when we're dry. 
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An' lifts oor sunken hearts — thougli poor 
A wee drap on the sly. 
A wee drap, &c. 

Tve kent a bodie bufTd aboot, 

Wi' nane to tak' his pairt, 
An', dod, a pint o' dooble stoot 

Gied him a hopefu' heart. 
To fasten a' the upper sclates, 

An' sink the rising sigh, 
Tak' ye my word, there's naething bates 

A wee drap on the sly. 
A wee drap, &c. 

Noo, that's the ae side o' my sang, 

But sangs hae sometimes twa ; 
An' f eth, it wad in me be wrang 

A moral no to draw. 
Sae, listen, lads ! When ye're inclined 

To sit the board-en' by. 
It throws the Man a mile behind — 
Your wee drap on the sly. 

A wee drap on the sly — ^na, na ! 

The warst cure ye can try 
For cauld or sair is, late or ear*, 
A wee drap on the sly, 



MY YOWB AIT' MY LAMB. 

f HE^ I was a lodger in Poverty's lap, 

An* waddled tliough life wi' a win'nshaven hap. 
The haill o' my haudin an' warldly plack 

Eutton'd beneath the coat on my back, 

Grentility's laws are sae nicely obeyed, 

Naebody minded the road I gaed j 

But noo, that I've gotten a yowe an' a lamb, 

Uka ane says — " Guid momin', Tarn." 
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To learning I never made muckle pretence, 

But whiles I stick up for a blinkie o' sense ; 

The com riggs kittle the farmer's e'e — 

The fisherman aye thinks weel o' the sea. 

An' whiles the queer thocht in my noddle gets room, 

That the wee bit saxpence under my thoomb, 

An' added to that, my yowe an' my lamb, 

Ha'e something to dae wi' — " Guid mornin', Tarn." 

" Guid mornin', freen' Tam ;" " Oo, ay, laird, I'm here ; 

But hoo is't ye didna ken me last year % 

Tve met ye repeatedly doun in the gaet, 

An' thocht ye prood stammack'd an' wonderfu' blate ; 

But, noo, I'm in ferlies to see ye sae free — 

A lairdi^ to crack wi' the likes o' me I 

Hech ! wha wad hae thocht that a yowe an' a lamb 

Wad ha'e brocht me a laird's — * Guid mornin', Tam.' " 

Last Sunday, as into the kirkie I stapp'd. 
An elder my shouther richt cannillie clapp'd, 
Sheuk ban's, an' quite solemnly ca'd me lus " brither ;" 
But he's wrang there — us twa had a different mither. 
An* the minister, too, as he gaed through his prayers, 
Doucely open'd the taQ o* his e'e — unawares ; 
An* thmkin', nae doot, on my yowe an' my lamb. 
Slyly wink'd me a canny — " Guid mornin', Tam." 

Then there's Jenny, the widow, doun-bye in the glen, 

Wha's unco ran after by bachelor men ; 

Last winter, when diggin' oot-owre the brae scaur, 

My picturesque breeches a' daubit wi' glaur, 

Gif her in the bye-gaun I happened tae meet — 

She gied me the faur awa' side o* the street ; 

Bub noo — mony thanks to my yowe an' my lamb^ 

She cuists me a lovin' — " Guid mornin', Tam." 

Noo, Jenny, they say's, a rale capital catch. 
An' wad mak', or Pm cheatit, a brag o' a match. 
A sow, a kail-yairdie, an' twa crummie kye 
Are no to be laugh'd at, or spak' lichtie by. 
Sae I think I maun shortly, for guid or for ill, 
Jist whussle my mind in her lug — 'deed I will ; 
The laird, then, o' mair than a yowe an' a lamb, 
m gang in for a double — " Guid mornin', Tam." 
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SCOTLAND AN' HEB THISTLE-TAP. 

I tnm'd tihe weeder clips aside. 
An* spared the thistle dear.— £um«. 

^HE rose may blow on English ground, an' green on Erin's Isle 
The shamrock spread her spray of leaves, a symbol o* the soil ; 
But we, the sons o' valiant sires, as they heroic did. 
For Scotland an' her thistle-tap shall aye stand guid. 

O, rare upon her mountain heights the healthy heather grows, 
An' hroad upon the bracin' breeze a sturdy fragrance throws ; 
An' keen her roar and pour o' floods heroic twangs the bluid — 
For Scotland an' her thistle-tap wha wadna stand guid % 

On Bannockbum's immortal field, an' God-inspired Drumclog, 
Our ancestors gied tyranny a weel-remembered shog ; 
An' the high pride that then was ours, to-day can ill be hid — 
For Scotland an' her thistle-tap we'll aye stand guid. 

A hundred years ago, or mair, a kintra lad was bom, 

Wha sang o' manhood's kingly worth, an' held its faes in scorn. 

The Muse, when first she gifted him, said, " Rab 1 noo, mind your 

muid; 
For Scotland's thistle-tap o' tow ye'll aye stand guid." 

An' aye the words he bore in mind, an' on the brow o' time 
Endorsed the glory o' her name wi' radiant stars o' rhyme. 
An' weel the world's tinsel shows his halesome muse withstuid ; 
For Scotland an' her thistle-flower he aye cam' guid. 

Awa' wi' denty chirms o' love whase chime the fancy thrills ; 
Let's sing the floods that leap the crags an' roar amang the hills. 
The hearts, 'gainst tyrant wrangs wad stan' a rampant pyramid ; 
Sic hearts, for Scotland's sturdy richts, shall aye stand guid. 
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CLAW YOU ME AN' I'LL CLAW YOU! 

A New Song for the Times. 

^HIS life, as faur as I can see, 
Is a' made up o* chances, 
An' them wha bauldest bear the gree 
Are whyles the biggest dunces. 
It's rush, crush, push, an' thro' amang 

Life's chance-reels — three an' foursum ! 
But them wha sing the winning sang 
Mak' this the golden owrecome — 
Creep an' cringe ! beck an' boo I 
Claw you me, an' FU claw you ! 

Are ye the shaving o' a man, 

Wi' copper wits worth tippence 1 
A's richt, if ye but keep your han* 

Weel creesh'd wi' caun'le dippin's. 
Jist straik your betters doon the back 

An' aye keep nicely booin' ; 
It gains mair — servile lick an' smack — 

Than independent pooin'. 

Creep an' cringe ! beck an' boo ! 
Claw you me, an' I'll claw you ! 

The few wha sit on Fortune's cope, 

An' drain the golden nectar. 
When sprauchlin' humbly up the slope, 

Whyles look'd a bonnie picter. 
Aye watchin' for a freen'ly heeze. 

The great folks' coat-taUs pooin'. 
An* never aff their bended faiees. 

The kittle goddess wooin'. 

Creep an' cringe ! beck an' boo ! 
Clftw you me, an' TU claw you I 



Are ye a man, wi' mind an' soul 
As strong as bands o' iron % 
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Beware ! for that they winna thole I — 

The great folks need admirin*. 
If ye wad prosper, disrespeck 

A* independent doin', 
But oil the hinges o' your neck, 
An' keep on humbly booin*. 

Creep an' cringe ! beck an' boo ! 
Claw you me, an' I'll claw you ! 



THE WIFE-BEGUNEIT MAN. 
A Fireside Lilt. 

<2f WONDER what was in my heid 
(^ The day that I gat married ; 
My reason, sure, was daupit-blin', 

Sae faur the jaud miscarried. 
To dree the fashions plagues o' hame 

When work is owre I carena ; 
But aye it's " Sandy, steer the pat. 

Or tak' the greetin' baimie." 

0, it's baud the wean ! steer the pat ! 

That's what it's late an' early ; 
'Tween stoorie-woorie wife an' weans, 

Wow ! but I'm comer'd fairly. 

The day that I gaed stumpin' up 

To Hymen's kittle altar 
My heart kept up an even beat 

Withoot ae fash or falter. 
" 0, it's love will tak' a turn an' cool," 

Sang my far-seein' grannie, 
" Then, Sandy, dinna reest an' loup. 

But stap it cot fu' cannie." 
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Och ! haud the wean ! steer the pat ! 

What love can lang endure it 1 
To keep haith wean an* spurkle gaun 

Sic fash wad feckly sour it. 

I little thocht that I wad leeve 

To thole sic sturt an' strifie, 
The tichtest knot a man e'er tied 

Is takin' o' a wide. 
The law mak's guid the kittle knot, 

The minister he chows it, 
An' sic a fankled heid is wrocht, 

The deil he couldna lowse it. 

Here, hand the wean ! steer the pat. 

Is that the bread that's bumin' % 
I ferlie what ye're thinkin' on, 

Come, gie the cakes a turnin'. 

Auld Socrates, the gudgie Greek, 

Took wife to mend his trouble ; 
She had a raucle o' a tongue, 

An' made his fashes double. 
Like ither fools, the married life, 

Thinks I, I'U blythely try it ; 
I'll tak' a wife, an' sae I did. 

But a' that e'er cam' by it — 

Was, hand the wean ! steer the pat ! 

An' mak' a willin' fend o't ; 
But saftly, wife, or by my fegs 

The law will see the end o't. 
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A WARM AN' CANNY LEAN. 

^HEN sair harassed wi* care an' toil, 
Oor craz'd an' weary banes 
Hae won an hoar o' rest to wile 
Awa* their aches an' pains, 
How sweet at ane's fireside to find, 

While fa's the sober e'en, 
The salve that heals the wounded mind — 
A warm an' canny lean. 

To some o' us life's skies are row'd 

In clouds that hide the blue, 
An' whyles oor vain regrets are loud 

That nae sun-glints come through ; 
But every care that loads the mind 

lifts like a magic screen, 
When by the ingle-side we find 

A warm an' canny lean. 

Nae canker there the mind can vex, 

Nae wiles the temper trap ; 
There granny nods ahint her specks, 

Wi' baudrons on her lap ; 
An' there the wifey, rich in crack, 

An' unco cosh an' clean. 
Is prood to mak' ths guidman's back 

A warm an' canny lean. 

A warm an' canny lean to a' 

The toilin' sons o' men 1 
May peace an' love thegither draw 

By every snod fire-en' ? 
An' let us trust, wi' honest pride, 

Till life's last hour o' e'en, 
Love's kind fireside shall still provide 

A warm an' canny lean. 
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THE FIRESIDE FECHT; 

OK, 

A* ABOOT OOE WIFE'S AULD BONNET. 

^fc'S ae nicht roun oor auld lum-heid 
Jp^ The wintry win's were blawin'. 
An' slates an' tiles, an* chimla cans 

Uncannily were fa'in', 
My fancy gied a kittle loup 

An' chinn'd a wee sae thrang on't, 
Quo' I, " Guidwife, this stormy win', 

I think rU mak' a sang on't." 

" A sang T quo' she, an' gowf' d my heid, 

" Ye're never but ye're singin* ; 
My lugs, as wi' a clash o' beUs, 

Wi' rhymes are ever ringin'. 
Sae mony crowd Parnassus' hrae, 

The list I think could spare ye ; 
An' sometimes when ye daut the muse. 

The wean wad better sair ye." 

" Noo, baud yer tongue, ye tousie jaud, 

Is that the way ye use me 1 
Whilst ithers praise my graphic muse, 

Ye thochtlessly abuse me. 
To quate your tongue, I'll ban my lyre. 

An' bury e'en the name o't ; 
But gin I'm quarreU'd for the deed, 

Ye'll ken wha'U stan' the blame o't." 

" The blame 1" quo' she, " It's unco sma', 

The blame wad lie upon it ; 
But wha's tae blame, I'd like to ken. 

For my auld-fashioned bonnet ) 
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It's nine years oot o* date an' mair, 
An' deil, as I should say it, 

I've oot in braid daylicht to gang, 
An' mak' my markets wi' it." 

" Noo, hand ye, Mirr'n, a weeock there, 

An' conscience, dinna spurn it ; 
Gin that ye're bonnet's oot o' date. 

Economy says, * Turn it.' " 
" Turn it 1" quo' she, " ye daupit fule, 

" The auld thing's tum'd abeady." 
" Aweel, jist turn it back again, 

Ye're no a born leddy." 

Wi' that up-sprang oor auld guidwife. 

An' seiz'd a stoot kail laidle ; 
Quo' she, " Guidman, for what ye said, 

I'll briskly gar ye paidle." 
" Fair play," quo' I, an' grup'd the tangs- 

The kindly fates defend us ! 
When by guid chance a neebor wife 

Cam' stappin' in to mend us. 

^N'oo, wha wad thocht sae big a stoor 

Had sic a wee beginnin'. 
Sometimes a wordie spak' in haste 

Brings twenty roun' it spinnin'. 
We canna guard oor tongues owre weel. 

Or padlock them owre doughty — 
A hunder-wecht o' airn chains 

Should tie them when they're towtie. 

'Twas weel for me the neebor wife 

Cam' timely in to chack us. 
The deil destroy the laidle sticks 

When wilies wad attack us. 
But for the Muse, I'll her forswear. 

An' ban baith sang an' sonnet. 
An' closer stick to daily toil, 

That Mirr'n may get her bonnet. 
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HABBIE, THE LAIBD. 

►LYTHE Habbie, the Laird, cam' afit doun the glen 
Ae nicht when the March win's were blawin' ; 
He wasna the youngest nor steyest o* men, 
An* ill tholed the blast an' the snawin'. 
His plooghin* an' seedin' ayont the glen heid 
At their briskest he managed to plan aye, 
Sae glegly as gied him an hour's guid remeid 
To push his daft suit wi* young Annie, 

Auld fule. 
The toast o' the parish — sweet Annie. 

The mune was droon'd oot, an' the snaw-swrrlin' storm 

Whussel't roun' him aye wilder and thicker, 
But Habbie jist grippit his stick the mair firm. 

An' planted his fitstaps the sicker. 
Nae idle romancin's ere bother'd his heid ; 

Ghaists and deid-lichts ! gang tell't to your grannie. 
There wisna a bogle frae Clydeside to Tweed 

Good fricht him when gaun to see Annie ; 
Stan' back ! 

He was fu* o' heroicks owre Annie. 

" Fm lithesome an' blythesome," the auld bodie thocht. 

As wastwards he teuchly crapt till her ; 
An', wad ye believe it ! he wi' him had brocht 

A stocking weel padded wi' siller ; 
For lovers, the Laii^ voo'd, wha courted loof-bare, 

A chance o* discomfiture ran, aye ; 
So he brocht wi'm — croon pieces — ^twa guid pounds an' mair, 

To buy a silk dress to young Annie. 
Ha ! ha 1 

'Twad coft him a kiss frae sweet Annie. 

The gloamin owre Nature her grey plaid had flang 

As Habbie cam' hobblin' in view, G. 
Baldy Whyte has gaen under the bed wi* a bang, 

An' I houp, Laird, your Annie's quite true, G. 
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But in staps blythe Habbie, and sits himsel' doun, 

An', by an' bye, quately and canny 
He scarts oot his stockin' clean o' the last croon. 

An' hands owre the haill o't to Annie. 
My f egs ! 

The best micht gang sib noo to Annie. 

" An' when wiU we buckle — us twa T asked the Laird ; 

" Name the day ye'll come east to my ingle T 
In his snug place o' hiding the crack Baldy heard, 

An' his heart-strings for mischief 'gan tingle ; 
So he crap frae his hidin' close on the Laird's chair. 

An' nearer an' nearer he wan aye ; 
Then, 'Odsake ! he heighted him high in the air, 

An' gied him the left wheel frae Annie, 
Clean roun', 

An* clinkit himsel' doun by Annie. 

The Laird gat his bannet, an' yont the door stap 

Flourish'd freely his stick like a hero. 
An' swore he'd yet gar it owre Bauldy play rap — 

His wrath he micht lang hae a fear o'. 
An' hame as he toddled, the auld bodie sang — 

" Hech me ! but this stappin's no canny ; 
The mune sail blink bonnie the neist time I gang 

Wi' a stockin' o' siller to Annie 
The romp ! 

The back o' my hand to ye, Annie." 
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Daily Mail.— What is certain is that Mr Murdoch has undoubted poetical 
genius of no mean order ; and Midas-like, by the witchery of his pow6r, guds into 
a glow the commonest things of life. The constructive ability of the author is finely 
shown in the use he has made of the lugubrious subject selected for the leading poem 
in the volume. With death for his subject, and dealing with its most commonplace 
and least attractive aspect, he has contrived to weave a -poem which is well worthy 
ef a high place among our characteristic national poetry. Its charm lies first of all 
in the wholesome heartiness with which it has been accomplished. There is no 
unhealthy sentiment about it anywhere, though there is much genuine pathos and 
tender feeling ; but from beginning to end it is vigorous, stirrins^, bold, as if the 
author had had to contend with an energy of conception which he found himself 
unable to repress and unwilling to neglect. The literary merit of the poem is again 
manifest in this, that in it the best results have been produced by the use of the 
commonest materials. For the author has nowhere travestied his subject to secure 
sensational effect, but with commendable historical truth and accuracy has pictured 
an interesting phase of Scottish manners and customs. 

Glasgow Hebald.— Mr Murdoch's verses ring true and honest, his Scotch is 
eood, and his humour often happy. . . . The strains of the Doric Lyre to which 
he sings will give real pleasure to many of his working-men friends and others. 

Glasgow News.-—" The Wa' Gaun o' Wee Nell'* is exquisitely simple and 
touching. 

Dundee Advertiseb. — He writes in a vigorous, graphic, fearless style. . 
The first poem in the volume has a good framework, which we wonder has never 
been adopted before. It is called the "Waukrife Lykewake,'' and Mr Mubdoch 
gives us the stories told on one of these occasions, all of which are exceedingly clever, 
with touches of real genius. 

Hamilton Advebtiseb.— These "Lilts" are well worthy of perusal. There is a 
:ood deal of humour in them, which will be relished by those who understand the 

lamely "Doric," or ** braid Scotch," in which it is enshrined Mr 

Mubdoch's poems can hardly fail to be appreciated by the class to which he belongs, 
and to whose manly keeping he dedicates his book— the Engineers of the Clyde. 
His book will, we think, be interesting to many of his brethren in toil who are not 
Engineers. His humorous sketches will be relished by all those who are at all 
acquainted with Scotch superstitions, Scotch drinking customs, and Scotch scandal- 
mongering and cliahmaclaver. 

Befobmeb. — These " Lilts" are not devoid of originality, or of true poetic fire. 

People's Fbiend. — Humorously and forcibly as Mr Murdoch writes in these 
Doric lilts, our impression is that his genius is even better fitted for the higher walks 
of poetry. 

DuMFBiES Standabd.— A genuine poet, who plies his harp with unction, dexterity, 

and pith The Doric used by Mr Mubdoch is quite classicaL He is 

thoroughly Scotch, not in language merely, but in his cast of thought, and in his love 
for ** our auld respected mither," which is ardently manifested in tiie vigorous verses 
which make up the volume. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PBESS-Continued. 

(Ontabio) Evening Times.— Ab a literary eflfort the "Breeks o' Hodden Grey" 
is grand. The author has no cause to blush to hear his name mentioned alongside of 
Scotland's greatest poet, Robert Bums. 

Weekly Mail.— But it is in his ''Miscellaneous Poems, chiefly humorous/' that 
the author is at his very best— now bellicose, bow moral, and again delightfully 
philosophic, as in " Twa-Thirds Fou," "The Wee Drap o^DrinV "The Brae o' 
Life," and a dozen others. Indeed, we think his short philosophic poems his master- 
pieces. " Be aye Brizzing Yont," and "Hech me the Day," should win for their 
author a chaplet and a " niche" in Fame's Temple, even if they exhausted his 
genius. The man who has written such pieces has conferred on his countrvmen a 
moral benefit greater than he or they can immediately estimate : for the hei^tby 
lessons they teach will linger in the memory and give sincerer shape and tone to 
the life, long after the words of weightier or more pretentious teachers have been 
neglected or forgotten. 

The Late Janet Hamilton.— The most of our local Scottish poetry I am well 
acquainted with ; but I can say, without any attempt to flatter you — I am too near 
my end for that, or saying what I do not think- that, in my opinion, your Doric 
pieces are the most graphic, the most powerful, and the truest to life and nature 
that I ever read or heard. 

Dunfermline Press. — ^One of Scotland's true bards. 

Rev. Alex. Wallace, D.D.— " Your * Lilts' I have read with great gusto. They 
have all the freshness of the breeze on the upland moor ; all the fragrance of wild 
flowers ; all the rustic melody of * wimplin' burns,' linked by the strongest ties to our 
common humanity — its sorrows and its joys ; its lights, shadows, and many-coloured 
experiences ; and thus you have succeeded in giving a new charm and interest and 
dignity to very commonplace affairs in the lot of man— especially to the 'Annals 
of the Poor.' I like your manly common-sense preface, and your 'Breeks o' 
Hodden Grey ;' and there are few things in our * aula mither' tongue more touching 

than the *Wa' gaun o' Wee NelL' Accept, then, of my 

warmest thanks for the pleasure you have given me by your 'Lilts.* Long may 
you be spared to 'blaw the Doric Reed,' and thereby make our Scottish homes and 
Scottish nearts more musical and happy." 
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